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k  SUCTION-FEED 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


the  only  separator  that  gets 
all  the  butterfat  all  the  time 


ACTUAL  tests  made  at  state 
colleges  (New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Purdue,  Vermont  and 
others)  verified  the  Sharpies  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Sharpies  Suction- 
feed  skims  clean  at  any  speed. 
It  couldn’t  have  been  otherwise,  as 
the  Sharpies  mechanical  principle 
is  simply  an  application  of  a  known 
law  of  nature. 

“Fixed-feed”  separators  (all  sepa¬ 
rators  except  the  Sharpies  are  fixed- 
feed)  lose  butterfat  when  turned 
under  speed.  All  separators  are 
turned  under  speed  95  %  of  the  time. 

Remember  then,  to  get  all  the  but¬ 
terfat  all  the  time,  you  must  use 
the  Sharpies  Suction-feed . 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Branches: 

Montreal,  Que.  Regina,  Sask. 
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POWER  ON  THE  FARM 


THE  HIGH  GRADE  LINE  OF 

FARM  and  DAIRY 
MACHINERY 


The  name  “Lister’’  is  synonymous  with  quality  in  Farm  Machinery. 

“Lister”  lines  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  dependable  and  economical 

service. 


MELOTTE  CREAM  SEPARATOR.  "The 
Original  Me!otte-a  marvel  in  skim¬ 
ming  efficiency,  ease  of  operation  and 
leng  life. 


with  entire  safety. 
The  choice  of  the  care¬ 
ful  buyer. 


R,  A.  LISTER  &  CO.  (Canada)  Limited 


THE  LISTER  MILKER— 
Can  be  used  on  all 
Grades  and  breeds 


THE  LISTER  ENGINE.  Without  equal 
for  workmanship,  design  or  construc¬ 
tion,  comparison  witi  prove  it. 


58-80  Stewart  St.,  Toronto,  Ont 


PREMIER  CREAM  SEPARATOR.  British 
macie  throughout.  Easy  to  operate. 
Easy  to  clean.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
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|  OIL  CAKE  MEAL  j 
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The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

J.  &  J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 

Feed  with  your  silage,  roots,  etc. 

FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

LIMITED 

Baden,  Ont.  Montreal,  Que 


THE  LATEST  &  GREATEST 
TRACTO  R  SUCCESS 


11-20  H.  P.  with  Big  Surplus 


OTHER  GILSON 
PRODUCTS 


FOR  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER, 

“GOES  LIKE  SIXTY”  ENGINES,  GILSON  SILO 
FILLERS,  THE  HYLO  SILO,  LIGHT  RUNNING 
GILSON  THRESHER 

Call  at  our  factory  on  the  York  Rd.  Visitors  Welcome 

GILSON  MFG.  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph 


ARE  SURE  IF  Y'OU  USE 

KRESO  niF>  N9  f 


HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF. 
TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL- 
HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 

KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND/ 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
NSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARM.J 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
STOCK.  LOUSY,  MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
,  ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE. 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  IF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.I: 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
Manufactured  by  Parke,  Davia  &  Co..  Walkerville,  Ont. 
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WRITE  FOR  NEW 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOG. 

it  is 


STEELE,  BRIGGS’  h® 

“ROYAL  GIANT” 

SUGAR  BEET 

The  King  of  Sugar  Beets  for 
Stockfood 


THOROUGHBRED 


Make  sure  of  a  bountiful  crop  of 
finest  roots  to  feed  your  stock,  by 
planting 

Steele,  Briggs9  Seeds 

We  particularly  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  in  sealed  pound 
packages : 

Steele,  Briggs’  “Royal  Giant”  Sugar  Beet 
Steele,  Briggs’  “Giant  White”  Sugar  Mangel 
“Prize  Mammoth,”  or  “Giant  Long  Red” 
Mangel 

Steele,  Briggs’  “Giant  Yellow  Globe”  Mangel 
Steele,  Briggs’  “Giant  Yellow  Oval”  Mangel 
* s Yellow  Leviathan”  MangeL 

Sold  by  reliable  dealers  throughout  Canada. 
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OFFICIAL  CALENDAR 

OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  of  EDUCATION  for  the  YEAR  1919 


April: 

2.  Good  Friday. 

5.  Easter  Monday. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  at  Toronto. 
(During  Easter  Vacation). 

12.  High  and  Continuation  Schools,  third  term,  Public  and  Separate 

Schools  open  after  Easter  Holidays.  [H.  S.  Act,  sec.  52;  P.  S.  Act, 
sec.  7 ;  S.  S.  Act,  sec.  91]  ( Second  Monday  after  Easter  Sunday) 

13.  Normal  and  English-French  Model  Schools  open  after  Easter  Holidays. 

15.  Notice  by  candidates  for  Junior  High  School  Entrance  and  Junior 

Public  School  Graduation  Diploma  examinations,  to  Inspectors,  due 
(on  or  before  April  ij).  [Circular  34,  page  22,  sec.  8  (1),  page  35,  sec.  3]. 

Normal  School  Final  examination  Group  1  begins. 

20.  Inspectors  report  a  number  of  candidates  for  Junior  High  School  En¬ 
trance  and  Junior  Public  School  Graduation  Diploma  examinations. 
(Not  later  than  April  20).  [Circular  34,  page  22,  sec.  8,  (3)]. 

30.  Inspectors  report  the  names  of  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  Mid¬ 
summer  examinations. 

L _ _ _ _ _ _  -J 


Brantford  Ideal  Engines 


and 


Brantford  Windmills 


We  make  full  line*  Grain  Grinders 
Pumps,  Tanks,  Water  Boxes 

* 

Saw  Frames,  Flag  Poles 
Concrete  Mixers,  Etc. 


“NONE  BETTER.” 

BRANTFORD  KEROSENE 
LIGHT  TRACTORS 

24-12  30-15  H.P. 


ENGINES  WINDMILLS 

Operate  on  Gas,  Double  Geared.  Tow- 
Gasoline,  Coal  Oil,  ers  girted  every  five 
Naphtha,  etc.  feet  and  double  brac- 
iy2  to  60  H.  P  ed. 

Stationary  and  Galvanized  after 

Mounted  made 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.  LTD. 

Brantford,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Regina,  Calgary. 
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A  Perfect  Seed  Bed 


F  you  would  make  the  most  of  weather  conditions,  and  give  the 
seed  you  sow  the  best  possible  chance  to  bring  forth  abundant- 
1)',  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  absolutely  essential. 


Massey  -  Harris  Plows,  Cultivators,  Disc  and  Drag  l  Harrows 
enable  you  to  put  your  land  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  seed¬ 
ing  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 


Be  your  farm  large  or  small  we  can 
supply  you  with  just  the  implements 
you  need — Plows  from  the  small  One 
Horse  Plow  to  one  turning  18  fur¬ 
rows.  Cultivators  from  10  to  26 
teeth;  Disc  Harrows  from  the  small 
sizes  up  to  the  big  Tandem  Disc  for 
use  with  a  Tractor,  and  Drag  Har¬ 
rows  in  a  big  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes. 

And  if  you  need  a  Tractor  to  draw 
your  large  implements,  get  a  Maseey- 


Harris— the  Tractor  built  by  those 
who  know  the  requirements  of  the 
farmers,  through  long  experience 
with  them. 

The  name  Massey-Harris  on  your 
Tractor  and  Implements  means  your 
whole  outfit  is  covered  by  the  same 
guarantee  with  no  divided  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  choice  of  the  best  farmers  be¬ 
cause  uniformly  good  and  reliable. 


See  the  nearest  Massey-Harris  Agent. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 


Montreal, 

Yorkton, 


Head  Offices — Toronto,  Ont. 

» 

- Branches  at 

Winnipeg,  Regina, 


Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Swift  Current, 
Calgary,  Edmontcn,  Transfer  Houses— Vancouver  and  Kamloops. 

■ Agencies  Everywhere • 
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Entomological  Supplies 

Insect  Boxes,  each . 45c 

Killing  Bottles,  each . 20c 

Insect  Nets,  each . . .  . . 35c 

Labels,  booklet  of  48 .  5c 

Insect  Pins,  per  hundred . 25c 

Stretching  Boards,  each . 20c 

Text  Books .  . 

Botanical  Supplies 

Mounting  Paper,  per  dozen . 20c 

Pressing  Paper,  per  dozen . 20c 

Labels,  per  hundred . 15c 

Weed  Seed  Vials,  per  dozen . 30c 

Scalpels,  each . 35c 

Dissecting  Needles..., . 5c  and  15c 

Agricultural  Text  Books 

We  have  the  largest  variety  of  agricultural  text  books  in 
Canada. 

We  pay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  of  books  of 
$10.00  and  over. 

Address: 

The  Students  Supply  Store 

O.  A.  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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The  Cockshutt  Drill 

=== Perfect  Seeding 


Of  all  farming  operations,  seeding  is  the  one  in  which  guess  work 
and  haphazard  methods  must  be  eliminated.  You  have  so  much 
land  to  work.  You  want  to  use  a  minimum  of  expensive  seed 
grain  and  you  have  only  a  limited  time  in  which  to  work. 
All  these  factors  have  been  carefully  considered  in  the  designing 
of  the  famous  Cockshutt  light  draft  Grain  Drill. 

It  has  a  strong,  non-sagging  steel  frame.  Its  positive  force  feed 
sows  any  quantity  desired.  The  discs  rise  independently  when 
striking  obstructions.  A  convenient  lever  varies  the  depth  of  the 
seeding.  The  grain  shoes  deposit  the  seed  accurately  and  the 
following  rings  cover  it  evenly  and  thoroughly. 

When  you  buy  a  drill,  get  the  best.  Nothing  else  is  worth  while.  Get  a 
Cockshutt.  It  is  no  experiment  but  a  proven,  popular  success.  See  one  at 
our  nearest  Dealer’s  or  write  our  nearest  Branch  for  illustrated  Drill  Folder 
and  catalogue  of  our  full  line  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines. 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO. 

LIMITED 

Brantford,  Ont. 


Sold  in  Eastern 
Ontario  and  Eastern 
Canada  by 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO. 

LIMITED 

Montreal,  SMITH’S  FALLS,  St.  John 
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SNOW 


STORMS 


FIRE 


Your  Buildings  *are  Well  Protected 

if  they  are  covered  with 

Eastlake  Shingles 

ard 

Metallic  Sidings 

Snug-,  fireproof  and  lightning  proof, 
they  add  beauty  and  comfort  to  your 
home,  and  protection  to  your  barns  and 
outbuildings. 

“Metallic” 

and 

demands 


stops  fire  losses,  and  common  sense 
fullest  protection  for  high 
value  crops,  stock  and  implements, 
“Eastlake”  Shingles,  “Metallic”  Ceil¬ 
ings.  Siding,  Rooflights,  Silo  Tops,  Ven¬ 
tilators,  etc.,  save  you  money. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co.  Limited 

TORONTO  Manufacturers  to  the  Trade  WINNIPEG 


USE  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY. 

opposite  the  "Metallic  "  line  yon  ere 
interested  in,  clip  this  out  and  mail  to  ua  with 
your  name  and  addre..  and  we’ll  Tot 

pamphlets,  prices  and  full  particulars.  *  ° 

"Eastlake"  Shinoles-  | 

|  Empire  Silo  Roofs 

Empire  Cor  Iron 

|  Acheson  Roof  Lights  | 

Metallic  Ceihnos 

|  Halitus  Ventilators 

Metallic  Siding 

|  Eave-trouphino 

r - 

- - - - 

EGERTON  OUR 

RYERSON  l  FOUNDER 

Needing 

Lanterns 

or  Slides? 

We  carry  the  best  Stereopticans 
for  various  projection  purposes 
and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you. 
Pro jection  apparatus  of  all 
kinds  carried  in  stock. 

Write  us  about  anything  in 
Photography. 

We  not  only  carry  a  stock  of 

and  Rent  Slides,  but  also  Make 
them  from  your  films  or  photo 
prints.  Expert  workmen  care¬ 
fully  supervised  assure  satis¬ 
factory  results 

A  large  number  of  slide-sets 
with  lectures  on  various  topics 
are  carried. 

T he  Ryerson  Press 

Toronto 

-  Ont. 

- - 

> 
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Highway  Transportation  in  Canada. 

By  A.  W.  Campbell,  Commissioner  of  Highways,  Ottawa. 


VISITORS  to  Canada  from  be¬ 
yond  the  border,  and  from 
Overseas,  usually  take  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  extent  and  variety 
of  Canada’s  natural  resources.  Can¬ 
adians  are  justly  proud  of  mineral, 
timber,  land  and  water  resources. 
However,  as  long  as  much  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  natural  resources  remain  in¬ 
accessible  so  that  they  cannot  pro¬ 
fitably  be  put  to  the  uses  of  man¬ 
kind,  these  resources  are  of  small 
account  in  the  national  economy. 
Hence,  efficient  transportation  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  territory  capable  of 
being  fields  of  production  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.  Without  a  doubt,  Canada’s 
present  material  prosperity  is  due  in 
a  very  large  measure  to  her  great 
systems  of  railway  transportation. 
So  great  has  been  the  faith  of  Can¬ 
adians  in  the  possibilities  of  their 
country  that  they  have  built  more 
miles  of  railway  per  head  of  popu¬ 
lation  than  will  be  found  on  this 
basis  in  any  other  country  on  the 
globe.  If  the  tracks  of  all  the  lines 
of  railway  were  strung  out  across 
the  Dominion,  we  would  have  ten 
through  trunk  lines  extending  across 
the  country,  from  Halifax  to  Van¬ 
couver,  and  these  would  still  be 
served  by  a  few  tributary  branches. 
Unfortunately,  perhaps,  these  lines 
of  railway  are  stationary  and  can¬ 


not  be  shifted  at  will  where  they  are 
needed  in  the  undeveloped  portions 
of  the  country;  hence,  the  cry  is 
still  heard  in  the  west  “more  rail¬ 
ways.”  Canada  needs  more  rail¬ 
ways,  but  it  also  needs,  more  urgent¬ 
ly,  a  more  extensive  and  a  better 
system  of  the  common  beaten  paths 
of  travel  extending  in  all  directions. 
The  country  needs  more  and  better 
highways,  serving  a  greater  area, 
contributing  to  Canada’s  present 
urgent  need  of  increased  production. 

The  railways  of  Canada  handled 
freight  to  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
127,543,000  tons  in  1918.  It  is  la 
conservative  estimate  to  say  that 
99.99  per  cent,  of  this  vast  amount 
of  freight  passed,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  over  the  common  roads  of 
the  Dominion.  Since  the  estimated 
mileage  of  roads  open  to  public  tra¬ 
vel  in  Canada  is,  in  round  figures, 
250,000  miles,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  each  mile  of  common  road  car¬ 
ried  during  the  year,  at  least  once, 
a  burden  of  508  tons,  from  the 
farm,  the  mine,  the  forest  or  the 
factory,  to  some  railway.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  tonnage  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  the  average  common 
road  carried  a  great  tonnage  that 
never  reached  any  railway. 

Placing  the  total  mileage  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  Canada  at  38,000  miles,  it 
is  seen  that  there  would  be  about 
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seven  miles  of  common  road  in  the 
Dominion  to  each  mile  of  railway. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  observe  that  Canada’s  road 
mileage  is  about  equal  to  the  mile¬ 
age  of  railways  in  the  United  States. 
However,  there  are  in  that  country 
about  ten  miiles  of  common  road  to 
each  mile  of  railway.  While  the 
number  of  persons  per  mile  of  com¬ 
mon  road  in  Canada  is  about  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  persons  per  mile  of  rail¬ 
way  is  twice  as  great  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Canada,  showing  that 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed  up¬ 
on  adequate  highway  transporta¬ 
tion  in  United  States  than  in  Can¬ 
ada.  , 

While  these  statistical  facts  are 
of  interest  as  showing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  transportation  in  Canada, 
their  bearing  on  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  provision  of  suitable 
highways  to  meet  all  demands  in 
Canada  may  be  misleading.  The 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  been  fully  alive  to  the 
economic  and  social  advantages  of 
good  roads,  but  the  geography  and 
climate  of  the  country  have  demand¬ 
ed  the  construction,  first,  of  railway 
lines  across  our  far  flung  limits  of 
territory,  even  if  the  building  of 
something  better  than  mere  animal 
tracks  has  to  wait  for  more  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  better  organization  of 
our  resources. 

In  Ontario,  an  active  good  roads 
propaganda  was  begun  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  Subsequently,  a  campaign  for 
the  betterment  of  the  common  roads 
of  the  Province  was  undertaken  by 
Ontario.  It  was  then  my  privilege 
as  Instructor  in  Road  Making  to 
have  a  more  or  less  active  part  in 
placing  before  the  municipal  coun¬ 


cils  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  other 
public  bodies  in  the  Province,  some 
of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  through 
a  well  considered  plan  of  road  im¬ 
provement.  I  recall,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  having  been  asked 
to  address  the  students  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
on  several  occasions  in  connection 
with  this  campaign.  The  students 
whom  I  addressed  seemed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  close  relation  between  im¬ 
proved  road  conditions  and  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity  in  the  Province; 
and  they  showed  an  interest  in  the 
problem  that  was  highly  gratifying. 
The  results  of  that  campaign  were 
found  in  a  number  of  stretches  of 
roads  at  different  points  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  being  improved  from  year  to 
year,  with  noticeable  attention  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  importance  of 
draining  the  foundations  of  the  im¬ 
proved  roads,  putting  upon  them, 
where  suitable  materials  were  avail¬ 
able,  a  hard  metal  covering.  A  few 
years  experience  of  the  value  of 
good  roads  led  to  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  more  expenditure  being 
made  to  permit  of  a  general  scheme 
of  road  improvement.  In  1901,  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario  appropriated 
$1,000,000  to  be  paid  to  such  county 
municipalities  as  would  assume  a 
county  road  system.  The  amount 
of  aid  to  be  given  was  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  or  improv¬ 
ing  the  county  road  system  so  as¬ 
sumed.  The  Province  has  since 
raised  the  proportion  of  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  40%  for  construction  and 
20%  for  maintenance.  At  present 
every  county  municipality  in  the 
Province  has  availed  itself  of  pro¬ 
vincial  aid  to  a  county  road  system. 
The  amount  of  money  that  was  paid 
by  the  Province  in  this  connection 
last  year  amounted  to  over 
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$5,000,000.  This  amount  includes, 
of  course,  the  payment  of  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  improving  those 
roads  designated  by  the  various 
municipal  councils  as  provincial 
county  roads  towards  which  the 
Province  contributes  sixty  per  cent. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario  out  of  a  total  mile¬ 
age  of  62,000  miles  of  road  has  now 
forty  per  cent,  of  this  mileage  im¬ 
proved  to  some  extent.  This  re¬ 
cord  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
all  who  have  in  any  way  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  movement  for  me 
betterment  of  the  common  avenues 
of  travel  in  the  Province.  It  is  still 
true,  however,  that  the  Province  of 
Ontario  has  not  an  extensive  mile¬ 
age  of  the  class  of  improvement 
that  is  demanded  by  the  modern 
road  vehicle. 

The  perfecting  of  the  automobile 
for  commercial  traffic  has  reached 
a  capacity  for  performance  that 
would  astonish  our  pioneers.  This 
vehicle  is  now  a  part  of  modern 
farm  equipment.  The  result  is  that 
the  demand  has  grown  from  all 
quarters  that  highways  be  built  in 
keeping  with  the  possibilities  of  ser¬ 
vice  of  this  vehicle.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  as  wTell  as  other  Provin¬ 
ces  of  the  Dominion,  should  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  financing  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  principal  market 
roads  of  the  country.  Justification 
for  federal  participation  in  the  task 
of  building  modern  highways  might 
be  based  on  several  grounds.  How¬ 
ever,  the  logic  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  range  of  the  modern 
road  vehicle  is  plain.  Just  as  the 
Province  of  Ontario  was  called  up¬ 
on  to  contribute  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  carrying  traffic  that  in 
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a  great  measure  originated  outside 
the  municipalities  affected,  so  the 
Dominion  Government  might  fairly 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards 
the  construction  of  roads  carrying 
traffic  that  is  not  only  inter-county 
and  inter-provincial,  but  inter-na¬ 
tional  in  character. 

It  was  realized  by  the  Dominion 
Government  that  if  Canada  was  to 
recover  from  the  strain  from  five 
years’  active  participation  in  the 
great  struggle  for  world  liberty  in 
France  it  would  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  that  ail  possible  provision  be 
made  for  increased  production; 
hence,  during  the  concluding- 
months  of  the  war,  the  Government 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Re-con¬ 
struction  and  Development  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problems  that  might  be 
expected  to  arise  with  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  From  the  Committee’s 
report,  in  which  reference  was  made 
to  the  importance  of  good  roads  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  production 
the  following  is  taken: 

“The  problem  of  transportation 
necessarily  begins  at  the  farm  or 
other  point  of  production,  and  in¬ 
volves  the  consideration  of  impro¬ 
ved  highways,  which  subject  should 
be  taken  up  in  consultation  with  the 
Governments  of  the  several  Provin¬ 
ces.” 

The  outcome  was  that  consider¬ 
ation  was  given  by  the  Government 
to  the  wisdom  of  introducing  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  give  effect  to 
the  objects  and  purpose  of  this  re¬ 
port.  As  a  result,  on  February 
20th,  1919,  the  Minister  of  Railways 
and  Canals  gave  notice  of  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  a  Bill 
would  be  introduced  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000,000  to  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  to  be  paid  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  five  years  from  April 
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1st,  1919.  In  July,  1919,  the  Canada 
Highways  Act,  founded  upon  this 
resolution,  received  the  assent  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  be¬ 
came  law. 

The  Canada  Highways  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  or  improving  •  any 
highways  in  the  Provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada,  concerning  which  the  details 
submitted  by  such  Provinces  as  to 
location,  cost,  descriptions,  specifi¬ 
cations,  time  and  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  supervision,  etc.,  are  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  G-overnor-in-Coun- 
cil,  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Regulations  for  giving 
effect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
provide  that  the  highways  to  be 
aided  under  the  Act  shall  comprise 
such  main  and  market  roads  as  have 
been  designated  by  the  Provinces 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  produc¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  comprising  roads  having  the 
greatest  local  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  importance  as  well  as  roads 
of  general  importance.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  that  these  provincial 
programs  shall  be  so  adjust¬ 


ed  and  arranged  that  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  shall  be  correlated  and  form,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  general  system  of 
interprovincial  highways. 

Each  Province  availing  itself  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  submit  a  general  map  of  the 
roads  it  proposes  to  construct  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment,  during  the  five-year  period 
of  the  Act.  Any  stretch  of  road  em¬ 
braced  in  the  general  system  outlin¬ 
ed  on  this  map  will  be  submitted  as 
a  distinct  project.  The  regulations 
under  the  Act  call  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  showing  why  each  project  is  in 
the  public  interest,  and  as  to  the 
justification  for  the  proposed  type 
of  construction  as  shown  by  the 
volume  and  character  of  the  traffic 
the  road  is  required  to  sustain. 

It  is  fully  anticipated  that  each 
Province  will  avail  itself  of  Federal 
assistance  to  its  program  of  high¬ 
way  improvement,  and  that  the  end 
of  the  five-year  period  will  see  the 
completion  of  a  fairly  extensive 
system  of  the  principal  market,  in- 
terurban  and  inter-provincial  high¬ 
ways  of  the  Dominion. 


I  crossed  the  hill  and  did  not  know, 
So  thronged  was  life  for  me; 
Now  down  the  farther  slope  I  go 
Content,  though  wearily. 

For  this  deep  joy  my  spirit  hath, 
Although  no  height  was  won, 

No  shadow  falls  across  my  path — 

1  journey  with  the  sun. 
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The  Migration  of  the  Bobolink. 

By  A.  B.  Jackson,  ’20. 


THE  Bobolink  has  arrived!  See 
down  yonder  in  the  flats!  A 
dozen  or  so  have  collected  in  that 
budding  elm  tree  leaning  toward  the 
pond.  What  wild  music  each  bird 
pours  forth  in  one  long  flow  of  bub¬ 
bling,  rippling  melody!  Every  last 
ounce  of  strength  and  breath  is  put 
into  each  outburst;  then  a  short 
rest  and  he  is  once  more  “wound 
up.”  Many  are  singing  at  once. 
When  these  “run  down,”  others  are 
again  ready  to  take  up  the  continu¬ 
ous  chorus.  ’Tis  their  college  yell 
given  this  fine  May  morning  to  let 
all  things  know  that  “Bobs”  has  ar¬ 
rived  once  more  at  his  northern 
summer  home.  All  in  the  happy 
group  are  male  birds.  In  their 
eagerness  they  have  left  their  mates 
a  week’s  journey  behind.  And  per¬ 
haps  it  adds  to  their  present  hap¬ 
piness  to  know  that  for  a  week  at 
least  they  have  only  to  make  merry 
and  be  gay;  not  burdened  with  the 
responsibility  of  any  household  af¬ 
fairs. 

Our  feathered  songsters  have  been 
flying  a  good  part  of  the  previous 
night.  During  the  two  past  months 
they  have  travelled  many  thousands 
of  miles  and  escaped  many  perils  to 
keep  their  appointment  with  us  in 
the  opening  week  of  May.  Yet  Bob 
is  rarely  late,  and  we  know  almost 
to  a  day  when  to  expect  him.  Where 
has  he  come  from?  By  what  route 
has  he  travelled  and  what  dangers 
has  he  encountered  by  the  way?  In 
order  to  answer  these  questions  let 
us  go  with  him,  when  his  summer 
work  is  completed,  to  his  winter 


home,  then  return  with  him  in  the 
spring. 

Bob’s  mate  is  a  demure,  quiet, 
bird.  She  does  not  sing  nor  does 
she  wear  his  attractive  coat  of  black, 


Bob  it)  bis  weM'ns 

dress. 


buff  and  white,  but  is  plainly  dress¬ 
ed  in  brownish  and  gray.  The  young 
birds  are  dressed  like  their  mother, 
and  even  Bob  himself,  after  the 
nesting  season  is  over,  forgets  to 
sing  and  loses  his  bright  wedding 
dress  to  don  the  same  dull  streaked 
costume  of  his  wife.  This  is  a  very 
happy  arrangement  for  him,  because 
a  conspicuous  dress  would  greatly 
increase  the  dangers  of  his  travel 
southward,  where  people  do  not  like 
his  visits.  Bob  and  his  family  leave 
us  early  in  August.  However,  others 
that  have  nested  farther  to  the  north 
continue  to  pass  leisurely  by  tor  a 
month.  By  early  September  all 
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Bobolinks  have  left  Canada.  They 
travel  either  by  day  or  by  night  in 
loose  scattered  flocks.  At  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  migration  period  we  may 
often  hear  their  clear  metallic 
“chink,”  which  seems  to  be  passed 
from  one  bird  to  another  as  they 
fly  onward  high  up  in  the  dark  sky. 

Large  flocks  collect  in  the  rice 
fields  of  the  Southern  States  in  Sep¬ 
tember  just  as  the  kernels  of  rice 
are  in  the  milky  stage.  Here  the 
Bobolink  is  called  the  Reedbird  or 
Ricebird.  They  become  very  fat 
and  are  shot  without  mercy,  not 
only  to  protect  the  rice,  but  for  food. 
Again  the  southern  journey  must  be 
continued.  The  birds  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  travel  to  the  southern 
end  of  Florida,  thence  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica  and  then  across  four  hund¬ 
red  miles  of  water  to  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  Those  birds 
which  passed  the  summer  in  central 
Western  America,  as  far  north  as 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  do 
not  migrate  to  any  extent  by  way 
of  Florida,  but  fly  directly  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Yucatan  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  This  makes  a  single 
flight  of  five  to  six  hundred  miles 
over  the  sea.  If  the  weather  is  fine 
this  voyage,  as  we  might  call  it,  is 
made  in  about  one  day’s  flying;  but 
when  met  by  gales  and  storms 
countless  numbers  are  known  to 
have  been  exhausted  and  drowned. 
Practically  no  Bobolinks  take  the 
safer  land  route  through  Mexico. 
The  Ricebirds  reach  South  America 
by  October,  and  we  might  think  that 
they  would  be  able  to  find  suitable 
winter  quarters  on  the  great  savan¬ 
nahs  of  the  northern  part;  but  still 
the  way  leads  southward;  past  the 
northern  end  of  the  Andes;  over  the 
Amazon  and  the  forests  of  Brazil 
to  the  great  plains  and  marshes  on 


the  Upper  Paraguay  river.  Here 
they  collect  in  a  territory  about  one- 
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The  Travels  of  tece  Bobolink. 

Black  area — winter  home  ;  dotted  area — sum¬ 
mer  home  ;  arrows — migration  routes. 

third  the  size  of  their  summer  range. 

The  winter  is  passed  with  no 
household  cares,  amid  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  insect  life,  and  Christmas  is 
spent  under  the  warm  sun  of  the 
southern  summer.  But  early  in 
March,  after  five  quiet  months,  the 
instinct  to  build  another  home  and 
rear  another  family  impels  them  to 
start  on  their  travels  once  more. 
Bob  again  becomes  arrayed  in  his 
wedding  dress.  The  northward  jour¬ 
ney  is  made  over  the  same  route  as 
is  used  in  the  fall,  but  now  the  males 
travel  ahead  and  again  burst  into 
song  on  reaching  the  Southern 
'States.  The  vanguard  reaches 
Jamaica  and  Cuba  early  in  April, 
and  Florida  about  April  fifteenth. 
They  are  due  in  New  York  on  May 
first,  and  in  Guelph  on  the  third  of 
May.  The  females  come  a  week 
later  and  stragglers  of  both  sexes 
continue  to  arrive  till  the  end  of 
May. 

Thus  this  great  journey  of  about 
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four  thousand  miles  is  made  twice 
a  year  in  order  to  spend  less  than 
three  months  in  a  northern  breed¬ 
ing  ground.  Yet  this  is  sufficient 


time  for  them  to  rear  their  families, 
and  that  is  the  object  of  their  long 
travels. 


Taking  the  Sin  out  of  Cinema. 

By  R.  F.  Jukes,  ’21. 


THERE  are  a  number  of  people 
in  this  world  whose  sole  mis¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  to  take  the  joy  out 
of  life.  Besides  the  Bolshevists  we 
have  certain  so-called  Social  Re¬ 
formers,  the  anti-pleasure  league. 
They  bray  about  cards  being  in¬ 
vented  by  His  Satanic  Majesty,  that 
the  theatre  is  the  half-way  house  on 
the  downward  path,  that  the  movies 
are  demoralizing,  that  dancing  spells 
moral  ruination,  that  the  peaceful 
pipe  is  the  deadly  organ  of  that 
siren  Lady  Nicotine,  and  that  “the 
cup  that  cheers”  must  go  the  way 
of  all  things  that  tend  to  chper  a 
stagnated  social  order  of  things. 
And  yet  we  let  them  live! 

Not  many  years  ago  we  can  clear¬ 
ly  remember  strong  agitation  from 
certain  quarters  against  the  moving 
picture  theatre.  Here,  it  was  stated, 
the  youth  of  our  land  was  dazzled 
with  pictures  of  high  life,  their 
imagination  was  fired  by  blood¬ 
thirsty  hold-ups  and  jesse  James  in 
celluloid.  Boys  appearing  at  the 
Juvenile  Court,  when  asked  why 
they  broke  into  the  drug  store,  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  received  their  in¬ 
spiration  when  they  sawT  how  easy 
it  was  done  in  the  movies.  Our  girls 
of  sweet  sixteen  were  thrilled  by 
glimpses  of  high  society  and  dream¬ 
ed  all  night  of  eloping  with  a  tall, 


handsome  man  with  an  educated 
mustache  and  lived  in  a  mental  at¬ 
mosphere  of  limousines,  laces  and 
lackeys. 

But  the  moving  picture,  like  the 
Ford  car,  will  outlive  all  criticism 
as  surely  as  they  both  start  with  a 
crank.  The  Bureau  of  Censorship 
has  had  a  salutary  effect  in  chaper¬ 
oning  the  cinema.  Nature  Pictures, 
Travelogues.  Educative  Reels  and 
Near-News  Films  have  made  the 
man  in  the  street  quite  familiar 
with  all  nature’s  wonders  from  the 
Crocodiles  of  the  Congo  to  the  glac¬ 
iers  of  Greenland.  The  movies  have 
brought  the  country  to  the  city  and 
the  city  to  the  country.  They  have 
become  particularly  a  necessity  in 
the  life  of  the  urban  dweller,  and 
almost  rival  the  weather  as  a  non¬ 
committal  topic  of  conversation. 

The  moving  picture  director  now 
claims  to  be  an  artist  and  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  moving  picture  Itheatre 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  psychologist. 
He  must  arrange  his  programme  to 
hold  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
While  the  late-comers  are  getting 
seated  and  the  peanut  fiend  is  at  his 
worst,  an  educative  film  of  some 
kind  is  shown.  The  audience  will 
stand  most  at  this  stage.  We  see 
the  performing  monkeys,  and  thb 
trained  oysters.  Surf-bathers,  aero- 
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planes,  Armenians  and  the  respir¬ 
atory  system  of  the  frog,  are  dang¬ 
led  before  us  in  rich  profusion. 

The  next  picture  is  a  comedy,  and 
we  settle  resignedly  into  our  seats. 
Villainously  mustached  individuals 
chase  one  another  madly  from  room 
to  room  with  terrible  slaughter  of 
crockery  and  furniture.  The  garden 
hose  is  brought  into  play  on  the 
hero,  who  returns  fire  with  a  con¬ 
venient  seltzer  siphon,  until  the 
room  is  knee  deep  in  solid  and  liquid 
debris.  At  this  stage  the  hero 
seizes  a  juicy  lemon  pie  and,  with 
the  dexterity  of  an  artist,  plasters 
it  on  the  face  of  the  villain  with  one 
hand  and  clasps  the  heroine  to  his 
bosom  with  the  other.  The  fade-out 
shows  a  close-up  of  the  clinch. 

After  this  touch  of  comedy  our 
psychologist  gives  us  something 
heavy — “The  Cataract  of  Destiny/' 
Episode  13.  A  .synopsis  of  the 
previous  twelve  spasms  is  given  by 
way  of  explanation  and  the  thriller 
begins.  We  are  hurled  into  the 
throes  of  a  western  stage-coach 
robbery  abounding  in  hair  pants  and 
villainy.  But  the  hero  escapes 
with  the  heroine  by  crawling  into 
a  mail  bag,  putting  the  heroine  in 
another,  and  rolling  off  unperceived 
by  the  head  bad  man.  A  few  minu¬ 
tes  later  their  escape  is  noticed. 
Chief  No-Washee  discovers  their 
trail  and  the  chase  is  away.  The 
pursuers  are  gaining  fast  when  the 
fugitives  find  themselves  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  below  which  is 
a  raging  torrent.  They  cannot 
cross,  their  retreat  is  cut  off.  Clasped 
in  one  last  fond  embrace  they  await 
the  inevitable.  Their  pursuers  come 
up — showing  close-up  of  the  villain 
registering  triumph,  hate,  rage,  more 
triumph,  more  hate.  The  hero  puts 
up  a  good  fight,  knocks  down  ten  of 


his  assailants,  but  is  pulled  down 
from  behind,  bound  and  gagged.  He 
is  then  put  back  into  the  mail  bag, 
the  bag  is  sewn  up  and  weighted, 
and  he  is  cast  into  the  raging  tor¬ 
rent  below.  Here,  we  are  inform¬ 
ed,  he  is  to  stay  until  next  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  Episode  No.  14  will  be 
shown  in  this  theatre. 

While  struggling  to  recover  our 
mental  equilibrium,  our  psycholog¬ 
ist  brings  us  back  to  earth  wiitn 
some  slides  announcing  pictures 
that  are  “coming.” 

Next  Week — Mary  Pickwick  in 
“Kilts.” 

Coming  Soon  —  Jazzimova  in 
“Only  a  Shadow,”  etc. 

Then  comes  the  feature  picture  of 
the  evening,  the  excuse  for  all  these 
preliminaries.  It  is  entitled  “The 
Lure  of  Lula,”  and  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  under  such  adjectives-  as 
“vibrating,”  throbbing,”  “gripping,” 
“pulsating  with  emotional  appeal.” 
It  proves  to  be  all  of  these,  and  for 
fifty  minutes  our  feelings  are  ruth¬ 
lessly  harrowed  up,  until  towards 
the  last  the  heading  says  that  “love 
will  find  a  way.”  The  villain  and  his 
satellites  are  foiled,  the  hero  es¬ 
capes  from  their  clutches  and  meets 
his  Lula  at  the  old  orchard  in  the 
moonlight  where  she  has  come  to 
dream  of  him.  “At  last,”  he  mur¬ 
murs, — at  this  stage  the  audience 
begins  to  don  hats  and  coats.  The 
clatter  of  seats  and  the  shuffle  of 
feet  spoil  the  effectiveness  of  the 
final  clinch  which  concludes  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  show. 

J*.  M. 

'/{•  “TY*  'A'  VT 

Yes,  the  moving  picture  business 
has  become  a  fine  art.  Its  produc¬ 
tions  are  discussed  from  kitchen  to 
drawing  room.  Its  stars  have  greater 
public  notoriety  than  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  We  have  long 
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had  our  baseball  fans  and  our  box¬ 
ing  fans.  Now  we  have  our  movie 
fans.  They  discuss  their  film  favor¬ 
ites  with  fluent  familiarity. 

“Have  you  seen  Douglas  Bare- 


shanks  in  his  last  picture,”  enthus¬ 
ed  a  sweet  young  thing  recently. 
“No,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  hope  it 


Agriculture  in  Russia. 

By  Fletcher  Thomas,  ’22. 


IN  order  that  one  may  under- 
derstand  the  agricultural  situ¬ 
ation  in  Russia  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  peasant 
people,  and  their  mode  of  living. 
Russia  is  still  primarily  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country  and  work  on  the  land 
provides  the  chief  means  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  her  people.  There  are  no  reliable 
and  exact  figures  at  present  on  the 
population  of  Russia;  but  in  1916  it 
was  estimated  that  her  population 
was  182,000,000.  Of  this  immense 
mass  approximately  eighty-six  per 
cent,  were  living  in  villages,  and 
were  engaged  in  one  form  or  anoth¬ 
er  of  agriculture.  Thus  we  see  what 
an  important  place  agriculture 
holds  in  Russia. 

The  picture  of  the  peasant  as 
painted  in  Russian  literature  leaves 
a  somewhat  heavy  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  To  anyone 
who  has  visited  Russia  the  mental 
picture  of  the  peasant — or  moujick, 
as  he  is  called — will  be  somewhat  as 
follows:  The  peasant  lives  in  his 

small  village  commune;  his  freedom 
of  movement  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
village  authorities.  His  outlook  is 


limited,  and  his  future  welfare  de¬ 
pends  on  the  redistribution  of  land. 

The  peasant  brawls  at  communal 
assemblies,  puts  a  cross  in  lieu  of  a 
signature  to  documents  drafted  by 
the  wily  and  shrewd  Zharitza  (vil¬ 
lage  clerk).  In  this  way  his  last 
bit  of  property  goes  for  next  to 
nothing  if  only  the  latter  has  the 
sense  to  treat  the  peasant  to  a 
bucketful  of  vodka  (Russian  liquor). 
During  the  spring,  summer  and 
early  autumn  the  peasant  works 
hard  plowing  his  ground  with  a 
sokha  (primitive  plow),  and  sowing 
his  grain  broadcast.  The  womenfolk 
cut  the  grain  with  a  sickle,  after 
which  the  men  thresh  it  with  a  flail 
on  a  fiat  hard  piece  of  ground  select¬ 
ed  especially  for  this  purpose.  The 
grain  is  cleaned  by  being  tossed  up 
in  the  air,  the  chaff  being  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  No  sooner  is  the 
grain  threshed  than  the  peasant 
hurries  to  town  to  dispose  of  his 
crop,  often  leaving  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  own  needs.  During  the 
winter  the  peasant  finds  work  in  the 
town,  usually  in  some  factory. 

The  Russian  moujick  is  supersti¬ 
tious,  illiterate,  addicted  to  drink. 
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and  lives  under  the  same  roof  as  his 
stock.  Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
fire-fighting  equipment  heavy  losses 
are  suffered  by  fires.  Added  to  these 
misfortunes  are  crushing  taxes,  and 
impositions  by  church  and  state. 
In  such  a  cycle  of  toil  without  hope 
or  light,  the  peasant  passes  his  life. 

About  1861  serfdom  was  abolish¬ 
ed  by  an  Imperial  edict.  The  peas- 


cottage  and  garden  only,  whilst  the 
arable  land,  pastures  and  forest 
belonging  to  the  village  were  com¬ 
munal  property.  The  plots  of  land, 
in  the  communal  property,  culti¬ 
vated  by  each  peasant  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  were  in  their  possession  until 
such  time  as  this  land  was  redis¬ 
tributed. 

Under  both  systems  the  peasant 


i 


Frames  on  which  grain  is  stacked. 


ants  with  their  freedom  were  given 
certain  plots  of  land  or  allotments. 
Two  distinct  schemes  were  followed 
in  the  redistribution  of  the  land — 
firstly,  individual  holdings,  and  se¬ 
condly,  communal  holdings. 

Under  the  first  scheme  the  peas¬ 
ants  received  in  perpetual  tenure 
specified  plots  out  of  the  lands  as¬ 
signed  to  the  villages  in  which  they 
lived.  In  addition  to  this,  and  apart 
from  it  they  were  given  a  fixed 
share  in  communal  lands  and  for¬ 
ests  belonging  to  the  village. 

Under  the  second  scheme  the 
moujicks  were  given  in  perpetual 
tenure  a  small  piece  of  ground  for 


had  to  pay  the  purchase  price  for 
the  land  in  annual  instalments  fixed 
by  the  law.  The  village,  however, 
was  held  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  purchase  price  in  re¬ 
spect  of  all  the  lands  held  by  the 
members  of  the  commune.  Not  until 
all  the  members  had  paid  up  their 
purchase  price  could  any  member, 
even  if  he  was  under  the  individual 
holding  scheme,  claim  owner¬ 
ship  to  his  plot.  The  individual 
holding  scheme  prevailed  chiefly  in 
Western  Russia;  while  the  com¬ 
munal  form  of  ownership  was  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  northern  and  cen¬ 
tral  provinces. 
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Some  information  concerning  the 
Russian  Co-operative  Movement 
may  be  of  interest.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  surprise  many  readers  to  know 
that  in  1915  the  Russian  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Movement  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  The  first  co-operative 
society  was  established  in  1865  in 
the  Province  of  Kostroma.  For 
about  a  decade  the  movement  made 
progress,  and  a  large  number  of 
societies  were  organized  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Government  of 
the  Czar  watched  with  suspicion  the 
growth  of  this  movement,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  check  it.  The  formation  of 
new  branches  of  the  society  was 
prevented,  and  the  existing  societies 
were  interfered  with  by  all  sorts  of 
government  hindrances. 

Promoters  of  this  organization 
were  persecuted  and  frequently  sent 
to  Siberia.  The  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  co-operation  can  be  traced 
to  the  year  1905.  The  first  Russian 
Revolution  with  its  agrarian  unresc 
and  riots,  although  defeated,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  upholders  of 
autocracy.  From  then  on  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government.  The  move¬ 
ment  made  rapid  strides  within  the 
next  few  years.  Powerful  central 
organizations  were  built  up  dealing 
not  only  with  consumption,  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  commodit¬ 
ies,  but  with  finance  and  transporta¬ 
tion  as  well.  In  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  the  co-operative  societies 
now  control  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the 
production  of  flax,  hemp,  butter, 
eggs,  grain,  and  hops.  The  Union  of 
Siberian  Creamery  Associations 
comprise  about  1,500  creameries,  and 
1,000  distribution  centres.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war  this 
union  supplied  the  army  with  food 


valued  at  about  200,000,000  roubles 
(9  roubles,  45  kopecks=  £  1.0.0.) 

The  heart  of  the  Russian  Co- 
operative  Movement  is  the  Moscow 
Narodny  (People’s)  Bank.  This 
bank  is  the  only  bank  in  Russia  at 
the  present  time  that  has  not  been 
taken  over  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  organizations  the  peasants  have 
been  given  money,  seeds  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  activities  of  the  Bol¬ 
sheviki  have  placed  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  co-operative 
movement;  but  in  spite  of  this  fact 
they  are  planning  the  establishment 
of  terminal  grain  elevators,  ware-  / 
houses,  and  the  building  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  local  railways.  This  organiz¬ 
ation  promises  to  have  a  far  reach¬ 
ing  effect  during  the  coming  recon¬ 
struction  period. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  study  a 
map  of  Russia.  The  best  farming 
section  lies  far  to  the  south  in  the. 
provinces  near  the  Black  Sea.  The 
origin  of  the  Kherson  variety  of  oats., 
can  be  traced  to  the  province  of 
Kherson  in  this  section.  The  Iowa 
103  and  Iowa  105,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  of  oats  in  the  corn  belt 
of  the  United  States  are  descendants 
of  the  Kherson  variety.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  point  about  the  province 
of  Kherson  is  that  it  is  the  birthplace 
of  Trotsky,  the  Bolsheviki  Prime 
Minister.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Russia  there  is  timber  and  mining; 
but  agriculture  is  negligible.  The 
real  rich  part  of  Russia  lies  in  the 
south. 

The  attention  of  economists  and 
industrialists  should  be  drawn  to  the 
problem  of  increasing  Russian  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  This  is  Russia’s 
real  gold  field.  The  primary  object 
of  the  economic  policy  in  Russia 
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should  be  the  development  of  inten¬ 
sive  methods  of  agriculture.  This 
is  the  simplest  and  surest  way  of 
making  available  the  wealth  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Since  the  vast  agricultural 

_  • 

population  of  Russia  is  made  up  of 
small  holders  it  is  a  practical  im¬ 
possibility  for  the  majority  of  them 
to  own  the  necessary  machinery  for 
intensive  cultivation. 

A  splendid  future  for  Russia  is 
inevitable,  because  she  is  rich  in 
every  natural  resource,  and  in  hu¬ 
man  labor,  though  backward  in  the 
use  of  machinery.  Russia’s  natural 
resources,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  are  enormous  and  almost  un¬ 
touched.  Alone  she  could  supply  the 
world’s  needs  in  cereals,  rice  and 
corn  being  excepted,  if  her  fertile 
lands  were  all  cultivated.  Her 
territorial  extent  is  approximately 
three  times  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  probably  no  like  area  in  the 
world  has  such  latent  agricultural 
possibilities.  She  stands  first  among- 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  timber 
resources.  Her  coal  fields  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  approximately  320,000,- 
000,000  tons.  She  also  has  immense 
deposits  of  iron,  while  gold,  lead, 
copper  and  other  metals  exist  in 
great  quantities.  Russia  ranks  first 
in  the  supplies  of  iridium  and  man¬ 
ganese. 

Russia  has  the  most  extensive 
system  of  inland  waterways  in  the 
world,  which  in  Northern  Russia 
are  open  from  May  to  October,  and 
in  the  south  from  March  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  She  ranks  first  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  barley,  flax  and  rye;  and  se¬ 
cond  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets.  But 
with  all  her  natural  resources  Rus¬ 
sia’s  commercial  showing  is  very 
disappointing.  She  ranks  only  sixth 


in  the  value  of  exports  and  ninth 
in  the  value  of  imports.  She  cannot 
become  prosperous  commercially 
and  industrially  so  long  as  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  of  her  population  be¬ 
long  to  the  peasant  class.  When  the 
introduction  of  modern  farm  mach¬ 
inery  releases  a  large  part  of  this 
eighty-six  per  cent,  from  toil  in  the 
fields  Russia’s  industrial  possibilit¬ 
ies  must  of  necessity  be  developed. 

The  agricultural  potentialities  of 
Russia  can  scarcely  be  overstated. 
Estimates  vary  greatly,  but  it  is 
practically  safe  to  say  that  she  has 
at  least  288,000,000  acres  of  first- 
class  wheat  land,  and  that  the 
greater  portion  of  this  is  still  vir¬ 
gin  soil.  The  average  yield  of  the 
portion  now  cultivated  is  but  ten 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  average 
yield  in  the  United  States  is  about 
seventeen  bushels  per  acre.  Some 
idea  of  Russia’s  possibilities  in  the 
production  of  wheat  can  be  gained 
from  the  following  facts:  If  all  her 
available  wheat  lands  were  utilized 
with  a  yield  of  but  seventeen  bushels 
per  acre  the  crop  would  exceed  the 
present  annual  supply  of  the  world. 
The  writer  made  an  interesting  cal¬ 
culation,  and  found  that  if  her  crop 
were  put  in  the  largest  freight  cars 
It  would  make  a  train  which  would 
reach  more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  around  the  world. 

If  the  Russian  peasant  learns  to 
use  modern  farm  machinery  such  as 
is  used  in  America  at  the  present 
time  one  or  two  things  must  result. 
Either  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
farmers  must  move  to  town  and  de¬ 
velop  new  industries,  or  else  Rus¬ 
sia  must  increase  her  foreign  trade 
so  that  her  greatly  increased  sur¬ 
plus  of  grain  can  be  exported. 

Progress  may  be  slow  in  Russia 
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for  a  few  years  until  the  internal 
trouble  is  definitely  settled,  and  a 
stable  government  is  formed.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity  of  belligerent 
and  neutral  nations  has  been  great¬ 
ly  increased.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over  the  manufacturers  must  look 
for  markets  for  their  products. 
Where  then  is  there  a  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  this  than  in  Russia? 
The  modern  farm  machinery  of  the 
more  advanced  countries  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  Russia’s  raw  materials, 
and  supplies. 

Germany  alone  has  thoroughly 


studied  Russia.  Before  the  war  she 
furnished  one  half  of  Russia’s  im¬ 
ports.  She  has  the  advantage  of 
proximity  it  is  true,  but  to-day  be¬ 
cause  of  her  crippled  condition  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war  she  is  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  her  opportun¬ 
ities  and  exploit  Russian  possibilit¬ 
ies.  To-day  is  our  day  of  golden 
opportunity  in  Russia  if  we  do  not 
muddle  affairs.  By  the  old  fashion¬ 
ed  system  of  fair  dealing  we  can  win 
Russia’s  confidence  and  friendship; 
and  her  economic  possibilities  may 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us 
in  future  years. 


National  Book-Keeping. 

The  farmer  must  keep  books,  showing  the  loss  or  gain  on  every 
animal  or  crop  raised.  This  is  a  very  useful  procedure,  and  might  it 
not  be  carried  into  the  regions  where  it  is  most  sadly  needed? 

Why  should  not  the  nation  open  a  set  of  accounts  with  every 
class  or  trade  and  every  individual  there  concerned?  For  then  it  could 
be  determined  whether  the  professional  man,  agent,  and  middleman 
were  keeping  the  nation  or  the  nation  keeping  them;  it  could  be  deduced 
what  these  people  are  doing  to  earn  the  farmers’  good  potatoes,  milk, 
bread  and  fruit  which  they  are  certainly  consuming. 

We  hear  great  outcries  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  yet  every 
farmer  ought  to  know  the  reason  for  it.  The  cost  of  living  is  high 
because  we  have  a  vast  horde  of  useless  people  living  upon  us,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  to  turn  these  parasites  into  producers  of  essentials. 
Let  the  nation  keep  records  of  performance,  and  have  various  sorts  of 
Babcock  tests  and  trap  nests  for  all  the  middlemen,  insurance  agents, 
government  officials,  bankers,  professional  men,  capitalists,  land  agents 
and  all  others  of  their  like.  Justice  and  sane  living  demand  that  they 
return  goods  equal  to  the  goods  received. 

But  this  is  a  free  country  and  some  may  object.  “Surely  you  do 
not  mean  to  make  a  man  work  at  uncongenial  tasks?”  Well,  the  nation 
may  insist  that  the  non-producer  do  enough  at  real  production  to  pay 
for  his  keep.  Society  is  helpless  before  the  vast  crowd  of  useless  and 
semi-useless  persons  who  prey  upon  those  who  do  the  real  work  of  the 
nation.  A  national  book-keeping  would  show  the  weak  spots  in  the 
nation’s  business  force,  and  the  re-allotment  of  work  amongst  the  staff 
would  soon  pull  down  the  big  running  expenses. 

— From  a  letter  from  J.  C.  Harris,  New  Denver,  B.C. 
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Spring  Song. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 


Make  me  over,  mother  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

When  thy  flowery  hand  delivers 
All  the  mountain-prisoned  rivers, 
And  thy  great  heart  beats  and 
quivers 

To  revive  the  days  that  were, 

Make  me  over,  mother  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

Take  my  dust  and  all  my  dreaming, 
Count  my  heart-beats  one  by  one, 
Send  them  where  the  winters 
perish; 

Then  some  golden  noon  recherish 
And  restore  them  in  the  sun, 
Flower  and  scent  and  dust  and 
dreaming, 

With  their  heart-beats  every  one! 

Set  me  in  the  urge  and  tide-drift 
Of  the  streaming  hosts  a-wing! 
Breast  of  scarlet,  throat  of  yellow, 
Raucous  challenge,  wooing  mellow — 
Every  migrant  is  my  fellow, 
Making  northward  with  the  spring. 
Loose  me  in  the  urge  and  tide-drift 
Of  the  streaming  hosts  a-wing! 

Shrilling  pipe  or  fluting  whistle, 

In  the  valleys  come  again; 

Fife  of  frog  and  call  of  tree-toad, 
All  my  brothers,  five  or  three-toed, 
With  their  revel  no  more  vetoed, 
Making  music  in  the  rain; 

Shrilling  pipe  or  fluting  whistle, 

In  the  valleys  come  again. 

Make  me  of  thy  seed  to-morrow, 
When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

Tawny  light-foot,  sleepy  bruin, 


Bright-eyes  in  the  orchard  ruin, 
Gnarl  the  good  life  goes  askew  in, 
Whiskey-jack,  or  tanager — 

Make  me  anything  to-morrow. 
When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

Make  me  even  (how  do  I  know?) 
Like  my  friend  the  gargoyle  there; 
It  may  be  the  heart  within  him 
Swells  that  doltish  hands  should 
pin  him 

Fixed  for  ever  in  mid-air. 

Make  me  even  sport  for  swallows, 
Like  the  soaring  gargoyle  there! 

Give  me  the  old  clue  to  follow 
Through  the  labyrinth  of  night! 
Clod  of  clay  with  heart  of  fire, 
Things  that  burrow  and  aspire, 
With  a  vanishing  desire 
For  the  perishing  delight, — 

Only  the  old  clue  to  follow 
Through  the  labyrinth  of  night! 

Make  me  over,  mother  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 
Fashion  me  from  swamp  or  meadow, 
Garden  plot  or  ferny  shadow, 
Hyacinth  or  humble  bur! 

Make  me  over,  mother  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

Let  me  hear  the  far  low  summons 
When  the  silver  winds  return; 
Rills  that  run  and  streams  that 
stammer, 

Golden  wing  with  his  loud  hammer, 
Icy  brooks  that  brawl  and  clamour 

Where  the  Indian  willows  burn; 

\ 

Let  me  hearken  to  the  calling 
When  the  silver  winds  return, 
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Till  recurring  and  recruiting, 

Long  since  wandered  and  come 
back, 

Like  a  whim  of  Grieg’s  or  Gounod’s, 
This  same  self,  bird,  bud,  or 
bluenose, 

Some  day  I  may  capture,  (who 
knows?) 

Just  the  one  last  joy  I  lack, 
Waking  to  the  far  new  summons, 
When  the  old  spring  winds  come 
back. 

For  I  have  no  choice  of  being, 
When  the  sap  begins  to  climb, — 
Strong  insistence,  sweet  intrusion, 
Vasts  and  verges  of  illusion,— 

So  I  win  to  time’s  confusion. 

The  one  perfect  pearl  of  time, 

Joy  and  joy  and  joy  for  ever, 

Till  the  sap  forgets  to  climb! 

Make  me  over  in  the  morning 
From  the  rag-bag  of  the  world! 
Scraps  of  dream  and  duds  of  daring, 
Home-brought  stuff  from  far 
sea-faring, 

Faded  colours  once  so  flaring, 


Shreds  of  banners  long  since  furled! 
Hues  of  ash  and  glints  of  glory, 

In  the  rag-bag  of  the  world! 

Let  me  taste  the  old  immortal 
Indolence  of  life  once  more; 

Not  recalling  nor  foreseeing, 

Let  the  great  slow  joys  of  being 
Well  my  heart  through  as  of  yore 
Let  me  taste  the  old  immortal 
Indolence  of  life  once  more! 

Give  me  the  old  drink  for  rapture, 
The  delirium  to  drain, 

All  my  fellows  drank  in  plenty 
At  the  Three  Score  Inns  and 
Twenty 

From  the  mountains  to  the  main! 
Give  me  the  old  drink  for  rapture, 
The  delirium  to  drain! 

Only  make  me  over,  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 
Make  me  man  or  make  me  woman, 
Make  me  oaf  or  ape  or  human, 
Cup  of  flower  on  cone  of  fir; 

Make  me  anything  but  neuter 
When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 
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The  Lecture  Method  in  Teaching. 

Its  Use  and  Abuse. 

By  J.  Sthrling  Waterman,  ’2r. 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  graduates  of  this  institution 
will  possibly,  at  some  time  or  other, 
be  called  upon  to  teach  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  scientific  agriculture,  in 
short  courses,  in  schools  or  in  other 
institutions  similar  to  the  O.  A.  C., 
and  since  very  few  have  had  any 
training  in  the  methods  of  teaching, 
a  discussion  of  one  of  the  best 
methods  to  adopt  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  many. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  broad  field 
of  education  presents  a  medley — 
many  and  varied  studies,  pupils  of 
all  ages  and  intellectual  capacities, 
and  teachers  of  nearly  every  quality 
and  description.  There  are  many 
sorts  of  schools  and  great  diversity 
of  purpose  and  method,  even  in 
schools  of  the  same  kind.  In  high 
schools,  for  example,  there  are  gen¬ 
eral  and  business  courses,  courses 
scientific  and  courses  classical;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  no 
one  method  of  teaching  will  do  for 
all.  Teachers  are  at  variance  as  to 
the  best  method  of  instruction,  some 
preferring  this  method  and  some 
that.  In  the  midst  of  this  endless 
variety  and  fluctuation  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  educated  people, 
even  teachers  themselves,  adopt  a 
sceptical  attitude  toward  scientific 
method  and  regard  each  person  as 
a  law  unto  himself. 

This  is  more  in  evidence  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country  than  in  the  lower  schools, 


i.e.,  public  schools,  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutes  and  technical  schools.  In  the 
latter,  there  is  shown  some  uni¬ 
formity  of  method,  since  the  meth¬ 
ods  taught  in  our  normal  schools 
and  Faculty  of  Education  are  very 
effective,  and  have  been  adopted  by 
the  majority  who  have  studied  them. 

In  colleges  and  universities,  how¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  little  uni¬ 
formity  of  method  in  teaching,  every 
teacher,  professor  or  lecturer  adopt¬ 
ing  his  own  method,  which  in  many 
cases  is  not  method  at  all,  merely 
reciting  the  work  to  the  class  Vho 
are  at  liberty  to  get  it  down  in  notes 
or  not,  just  as  they  wish.  If  the 
student  succeeds  in  getting  it  on 
paper  his  mind  is  so  occupied  in 
listening  and  writing  that  at  the 
end  of  the  class  period  he  has  only 
a  vague  idea  of  what  it  is  all  about, 
until  he  studies  his  notes. 

This  is  not  teaching,  and  the  aim 
of  this  type  of  lecturer  is  not  to  im¬ 
press  the  work  on  the  minds  of  the 
students  so  much  as  to  get  over  the 
work  in  a  given  time.  It  is  more 
or  less  a  waste  of  time  to  both 
teacher  and  student.  The  former, 
in  all  probability,  could  employ  his 
talents  in  some  other  line  of  work 
with  a  greater  benefit  to  society, 
while  the  student  under  a  conscient¬ 
ious,  methodical  instructor,  will  ad¬ 
vance  more  rapidly,  and  retain  per¬ 
manently  the  knowledge  gained. 

This  method  of  lecturing — it  can¬ 
not  be  called  teaching — is  generally 
termed  the  Lecture  Method:  but  it 
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is  not  the  lecture  method,  any  more 
than  boiling  grease  without  lye,  is 
making  soap.  The  most  important 
feature  of  the  Lecture  Method  has 
been  omitted — that  of  obtaining 
from  the  students,  in  their  own 
words,  the  ideas  imparted  to  them 
during  the  lecture.  Let  us  then  see 
what  the  Lecture  Method  in  teach¬ 
ing  is.  It  consists  of  three  parts: 
(1)  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
material  of  the  lecture;  (2)  the  lec¬ 
ture  itself;  (3)  the  questioning  of 
the  cla-ss  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
This  “quiz,”  as  it  might  be  termed, 
enables  the  instructor  to  ascertain 
whether  the  class  has  assimilated 
the  information  imparted  to  them, 
and  also  to  impress  the  more  im¬ 
portant  points  of  the  lecture.  It 
also  enables  the  instructor  to  note 
those  who  are  indifferent,  and  those 
who  need  individual  instruction. 

The  Lecture  Method  is  the  only 
method  by  which  a  teacher  can  get 
over  the  work  required  of  him 
when  he  has  a  large  class,  in  such 
case  little  or  no  individual  attention 
being  possible.  It  is  a  good  method 
to  use  also  when  the  students  have 
reached  the  age  when  they  have, 
or  are  supposed  to  have,  common 
sense  enough  to  pay  attention  and 
learn  the  work  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  acquired. 

Besides  careful  preparation  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  lecturer  should 
develop  an  interesting  method  of 
presenting  it  to  the  class.  Small 
experiments  often  help,  a  funny 
story  which  has  some  relation  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  or  the  practi¬ 
cal  application  of  the  matter  dis¬ 
cussed  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  students  live.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  class  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work,  but  only  brief 
mention  can  be  made  now. 


It  is  in  this  presenting  of  the 
lecture  that  the  “Lecture  Method”  is 
weak.  The  instructor  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  boy  throwing  a  ball 
against  a  wall;  the  ball  being  the 
lecture  and  the  wall  the  class.  As 
the  ball  strikes  the  wall,  it  rebounds 
as  does  the  lecture  presented  to  an 
inattentive  class.  But  if  the  ball 
goes  through  an  opening  in  the  wall 
it  stays  there,  as  the  knowledge  is 
retained  by  an  attentive  class.  So 
in  order  to  impress  the  class,  the 
preparation  must  be  perfect  and  the 
presentation  bright  and  interesting. 

The  third  and  the  most  essential 
element  is  the  “quiz”  of  the  class  at 
the  end  of  the  lecture  period.  This, 
it  must  be  said,  is  especially  import¬ 
ant  and  cannot  be  overlooked  if  the 
lecturer  wishes  to  do  his  work 
thoroughly.  It  enables  him  to  note 
whether  the  class  has  retained  the 
matter  presented.  It  enables  him 
to  pick  out  the  dull  students  or  those 
who  have  not  paid  attention.  It 
enables  him  to  impress  the  principal 
points  of  his  lecture  and  should  the 
majority  of  the  class  show  slight 
knowledge  of  the  matter  presented, 
it  shows  him  that  something  is 
wrong  with  his  presentation.. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
a  good  lecturer  and  a  poor  one.  The 
former  is  one  who  conscientiously 
prepares  his  work,  presents  it  in  a 
bright,  interesting  manner  to  his 
class,  clearly  and  methodically, 
making  sure  his  students  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  each  point  before 
proceeding  with  the  next.  The  poor 
lecturer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  poor  preparation,  slip¬ 
shod  presentation,  and  an  evident 
purpose  of  filling  in  the  time  with  a 
flow  of  words  but  no  substance. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
effect  of  lecture  methods  on  the 
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student.  If  he  knows  that  the  lec¬ 
turer  will  not  ask  him  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  or  during  a 
series  of  lectures,  he  will  not  give 
them  his  best  attention  unless  com¬ 
pelled  to  by  the  force  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  presentation.  Any  student  dis¬ 
likes  being  asked  a  question  in  class 
which  he  cannot  answer.  It  shows 
him  up,  making  him  an  object  of 
derision  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 
Consequently  when  he  knows  that 
the  instructor  is  likely  to  ask  him 
questions  he  will,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  self-respect,  pay  attention 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  answer. 
Thus  when  he  leaves  the  class  he 
has  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
his  store  of  information  that  he  af¬ 
terwards  gleans  from  his  notes. 
Thus  he  will  know  his  work, 
institution  to  which  he  owes  his 

It  is  a  benefit  also  to  the  lecturer. 
His  pupils  will  be  a  credit  to  him 
and  his  fame  will  spread  in  time. 
His  industry  will  bring  its  own  re¬ 
ward. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  discuss  in  detail  the  “Lec¬ 
ture  Method”  in  teaching,  but  mere¬ 
ly  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  strong 


points  and  also  some  abuses — the 
latter  deplorably  common. 

In  closing,  one  more  point  must 
be  mentioned — the  far  reaching  ef¬ 
fects  of  poor  teaching  in  any  agri¬ 
cultural  short  course,  a  high  school, 
or  an  Agricultural  College.  Examin¬ 
ations  must  be  passed.  If  the  stud¬ 
ent  is  taught  properly  during  the 
year,  he  will  have  a  firm  grasp  of 
his  subject,  he  will  have  no  fear  of 
examinations,  and  his  knowledge 
will  stay  with  him.  If  he  has  been 
“recited  to”  he  will  not  know  his 
work  and  will  resort  to  “plugging.” 
He  may  or  likely  will  get  his  degree 
or  diploma,  but  in  a  short  time  will 
forget  what  he  “plugged”  and  will 
go  into  .tbe  world  a  discredit  to  the 
education. 

So  the  good  name  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  method  of  teaching 
adopted  by  the  staff,  and  if  they 
have  in  their  hearts  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  so  necessary  in  the  life  of 
any  school  they  will  not  fail  to 
adopt  that  method  which  will  give 
the  best  results — and  it  is  NOT  that 
which  consists  of  merely  “shooting” 
the  lecture  at  the  class. 


A  centipede  was  happy,  quite, 

Until  a  toad  in  fun 

Said,  “Pray,  which  leg  goes  after  which?” 
That  worked  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch, 

She  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch, 

Considering  how  to  run! 
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From  “Field  Ambulance  Sketches,”  By  a  Corporal. 


IT  is  a  glorious  evening,  but  the 
sound  of  shelling  seems  to  lay  a 
burden  on  the  heart.  Was  there 
ever  a  sound  so  dismal,  so  intoler¬ 
ably  expressive  of  the  hollowness 
and  futility  of  life?  The  moaning 
of  the  wind  round  a  ruined  hearth, 
the  whine  of  a  dog  that  smells  death 
in  the  house,  the  keening  of  an  idiot, 
the  heart-break  in  a  peal  of  old 
bells — it  is  all  in  the  sound  of  the 
shell.  It  speaks  the  perfect  langu¬ 
age  of  aimlessness  and  despair  .  .  . 

There  is  a  “stunt”  to-morrow,  and 
I  am  waiting  to  see  the  men  go  up 
who  are  to  face  death  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  meandering  path  of  duck- 
boards  by  which  they  must  come 
passes  the  door  of  the  concrete 
“pill-box”  where  we  are  posted.  In 
daylight  one  can  trace  them  as  far 
down  as  the  old  orchard,  and  as  far 
up  as  the  shattered  “calvary,”  which 
now  shows  black  on  the  sky-line  and 
looks  like  a  gallows  under  the  moon. 
What  a  path  to  be  the  end  of  so 
many  roads  and  trails  and  wander¬ 
ings!  And  that  broken  crucifix, 
what  a  symbol!  What  a  satire!  .  .  . 

But  hark!  The  sound  of  a  stumble 
and  subdued  voices  down  the  track. 
And  I  can  see  black  figures  moving 
past  the  water  in  the  shell-holes  just 
this  side  of  the  orchard.  Yes.  Here 
they  come.  These  are  men  who  are 
“going  over”  to-morrow;  the  pil¬ 
grims  on  the  last  ascent.  . 


I  wonder  who  invented  the  com¬ 
fortable  myth  of  the  gay  unthink¬ 
ing  “Tommy”  going  into  action  with 
a  grin  on  his  face. 

Some  civilian  surely.  For  these 
men  are  silent  and  their  faces  as 
they  appear,  one  by  one,  in  the  shaft 
of  dim  candlelight  that  streams 
from  the  dug-out  door,  are  filled 
with  the  same  strained  preoccupa¬ 
tion.  To  say  that  they  look  “fey” 
would  be  a  romantic  exaggeration; 
but  they  do  look  like  men  who  have 
turned  their  backs  on  life;  men  who 
have  become  the  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  an  unintelligible  fate. 
Their  movements  are  oddly  mech¬ 
anical,  as  though  they  have  not  the 
full  use  of  their  limbs;  and  though 
they  do  not  look  afraid,  there  is  a 
dullness  in  their  fades  more  terrible 
than  fear.  More  than  one,  when  he 
finds  himself  in  the  light  and  sees 
me  standing  there,  turns  his  head 
away  for  fear  that  I  may  see  in  his 
face  what  no  one  has  ever  seen. 
They  are  heavily  and  grotesquely 
laden.  In  addition  to  their  ordin¬ 
ary  equipment,  they  are  carrying  up 
a  special  supply  of  bombs;  and  on 
each  man’s  back  is  strapped  a  shovel, 
pointing  downwards  like  a  beetle’s 
tail,  and  a  couple  of  riflle-grenades, 
sticking  up  like  copper  bulrushes. 

Some  of  them  seem  already  more 
than  half  exhausted  by  the  mere 
weight  they  are  carrying;  a  weight 
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which  would  make  their  progress 
up  that  slippery  path  a  sufficient 
torment  in  itself,  even  if  their  des¬ 
tination  were  not  Golgotha.  How 
they  endure  it,  I  cannot  think.  It 
suffocates  one  to  look  at  them.  I 
cannot  even  wish  them  good  luck. 

One  lad,  white  with  fatigue,  forces 
a  joke: 

“Keep  a  nice  soft  one  for  me,” 
he  says,  jerking  his  head  towards  a 
pile  of  stretchers  at  my  feet. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  more 
sorry  for  him  or  for  the  grey-hair¬ 
ed  man  who  comes  next,  and  who 
cannot  meet  my  eyes. 

Gay  unthinking  Tommy  be  damn¬ 
ed!  This  is  no  special  breed  of 
men.  These  are  the  lads  who  used 
to  bring  round  your  groceries;  the 
men  who  repaired  your  windows  and 
bath-room  taps.  Heroism  is  no  easier 
to  them  than  to  you,  Mr.  Smug  of 
the  Evening  Press,  and  the  fact 
that  they  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
job  gives  you  no  right  to  wash  your 
hands  of  them.  They  are  made  of 
the  same  poor  tender  stuff  as  their 
mothers;  and  they  are  just  as  anx¬ 
ious  about  their  wives  and  children 
and  just  as  loath  to  leave  them  all 
for  ever,  as  any  man  would  be-  in 
their  place. 

Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Smug.  Tear 
up  that  soothing  humbug  you  are 
writing  for  to-morrow’s  issue;  blot 
the  “grinning  Tommy”  out  of  your 
flaccid  mind;  and  remember — for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  humanity  re¬ 
member — that  the  steel  helmet  cov¬ 
ers  no  more,  and  makes  no  better 
halo,  than  the  bowler  hat. 

To-morrow  when  your  readers 
are  devouring  your  account  of  the 
latest  “British  Blow,”  my  stretcher- 
bearers  will  still  be  travelling  this 
ghastly  track  with  load  after  load 


of  smashed  but  still  living  flesh  and 
bone — the  twisted  wreckage  that 
was  once  a  young  man;  the  bloody 
mask  that  once  gave  a  father’s 
kisses.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them 
by  calling  them  Tommies;  we  can¬ 
not  get  used  to  the  war  by  imagin¬ 
ing  it  as  Sport.  We  know  that  war 
is  a  foul  tissue  of  crime  and  bestial¬ 
ity  which  no  consideration  of  na¬ 
tional  expediency  can  possibly  ex¬ 
cuse. 

And  there  is  not  one  of  those  men 
who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  thinks 
otherwise;  not  even  that  dapper 
little  white-faced  officer  who  brings 
up  the  rear,  and  who  is  trying  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  his  perplexities 
by  nagging  the  men  near  him  like 
a  tired  nurse-maid. 

Poor  lad;  for  he  is  little  more.  It 
does  seem  hard  that  because  a  boy 
happens  to  have  been  to  a  public 
school  and  an  ancient  university,  he 
should  have  to  shoulder  a  responsi¬ 
bility  like  this.- 

“Playing-fields  of  Eton!” 

Good  Lord! 

As  I  watch  his  absurd  neat  trench- 
boots  twinkling  away  in  the  gloom, 
and  hear  his  silly  over-refined  voice 
asking  some  fatuous  question,  it 
suddenly  comes  over  me  that  he  is 
the  loneliest  little  man  I  have  ever 
seen. 

What  a  mercy  it  is  that  when  the 
final  word  is  given  and  they  stream 
over  the  top  to-morrow  these  men 
will  all  Sink  to  the  happy  insensi¬ 
bility  of  worrying  beasts;  and  that 
all  vain  regrets  and  tender  memor¬ 
ies,  all  visions  of  happy  days  and 
home-faces — the  whole  delicate  rain¬ 
bow  web  that  fills  the  vacant  dome 
of  man’s  brain  and  makes  it  Mind 
— will  have  been  swept  clean  away; 
leaving  nothing  for  death  to  take 
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but  a  few  tormented  handfuls  of 
common  earth! 

They  are  passing  the  “calvary”: 
half  a  dozen  little  silhouettes  on  the 
sky-line,  toiling  and  struggling 
among  the  shell  hummocks.  Ah! 

•  What  was  that?  A  red  blink  in  the 
sky  right  over  them!  Crrrang! 
Heavy  shrapnel!  They  are  hit! 

No!  There  they  are  again — tour, 
five  six,  all  present.  They  must 
have  thrown  themselves  flat  in  the 
mud;  now  they  are  up  again,  and 


trying  to  run.  I  can  just  hear  the 
little  officer  yapping  at  their  heels. 

There  he  is;  the  last  man;  cross¬ 
ing  the  highest  hummock — I  can  tell 
him  by  his  twinkling  legs.  Now  he 
is  beginning  to  go  down  hill;  the 
earth  is  swallowing  him  up. 

Down;  down;  down. 

Nothing  but  a  bobbing  helmet 
now;  he  must  be  still  running. 

There!  He  is  gone.  They  are 
all  gone;'  gone  into  the  country  of 
the  moon. 


The  Beautification  of  Home 


Surroundings. 

By  W.  Harold  Reid,  ’22. 


WHEN  travelling  through  this 
wonderful  Dominion,  even 
the  .most  unobservant  cannot  help 
being  impressed  by  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  scenes  which  confront  ones 
vision.  Scenes  which  could  not 
have  been  conceived  or  created  by 
mere  man  but  owe  .their  grandeur 
to  the  hand  of  nature  and  thus  are 
all  the  more  beautiful. 

Our  present  state  of  civilization 
tends  to  modify  or  even  destroy 
much  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
land,  as  men  are  more  and  more 
grouping  themselves  together,  creat¬ 
ing  big  cities  which  exhibit,  in  many 
instances,  little  beauty  other  than 
of  a  material  nature.  As  these  cities 
gradually  increase  and  spread  many 
of  the  beauty  spots  are  absorbed. 


Such  a  transformation  can  be  easily 
pictured  and,  what  is  more,  such 
changes  have  come  within  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  of  us.  That  which 
was  but  a  short  time  ago  a  green 
sward,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
venerable  old  trees  in  whose  branch¬ 
es  countless  birds  had  a  happy  home, 
now  become  a  suburb  of  some  great 
city.  The  old  familiar  scenes  are 
gone  forever  and  one’s  vision  must 
be  satisfied  by  a  scene  intersected 
with  asphaltic  streets,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  rows  of  houses  which 
are,  too  frequently,  built  so  close 
together  and  so  near  the  sidewalk 
that  practically  no  visible  trace  re¬ 
mains  of  the  previous  natural  beau¬ 
ty  of  that  locality.  However  the  fact 
that  such  conditions  do  not  prevail 
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entirely  gives  us  due  cause  to  be 
thankful,  at  least  those  of  us  who 
have  a  love  for  nature. 

As  one  passes  along  such  streets, 
some  residences,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  grounds,  leave 
with  us  a  very  favorable  and  pleas¬ 
ing  impression  while  many  of  the 
places  leave  practically  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  us.  It  is  this  type  of  place 
which  will  be  considered,  as' to  how 


Consider  first  what  means  can  be 
adopted  for  improving  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  by  changes 
in  front  of  the  house,  allowing  that 
the  house  is  at  least  a  short  dist¬ 
ance  from  the  sidewalk.  First  and 
foremost  it  is  necessary,  as  far  as 
space  permits,  to  have  a  lawn  which, 
if  it  receives  the  due  amount  of  at¬ 
tention,  will  in  itself  be  a  decided 
improvement.  Then  can  be  consid- 


it  can  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
the  other  prettier  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  places.  It  is  not  intended  to 
deal  with  large  grounds  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  land¬ 
scape  architect,  but  a  small  lot  sur¬ 
rounding  the  ordinary  city  resid¬ 
ence.  Such  a  lot  is  usually  rather 
narrow,  in  fact  little  wider  than  the 
house  so  that  it  is  divided  practi¬ 
cally  into  two  plots. 


ered  the  planting  of  shrubs.  With  a 
small  front  yard  trees  are  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  the  question,  unless 
there  are  no  shade  trees  along  the 
street  when  it  would  be  advisable 
to  plant  one,  or  in  some  cases  two, 
pretty  well  to  the  front  of  the  lawn 
or  in  the  boulevard  if  there  is  one. 
If  the  lawn  is  quite  small  a  hedge 
across  the  front  very  often  is  not 
suitable  even  if  kept  trimmed  low, 
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but  in  many  cases  a  border  of  dwarf 
roses  can  be  planted,  with  good  ef- 
fecj,  along  each  side  of  the  walk 
leading  to  the  house.  If  the  local 
conditions  do  not  favor  such  a  bor¬ 
der  then  it  may  be  preferable  to 
make  a  small  flower  bed  in  the 
lawn  or  along  the  verandah.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  verandah  lends  itself 
readily  to  our  purpose  and  the  plant¬ 
ing,  in  addition,  of  a  few  climbing 
vines  will  produce  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  appearance  and  also  make 
it  more  private,  adding  greatly  to 
its  usefulness.  Sometimes  a  flower 
bed  bordering  the  verandah  is  not 
feasible  and  in  that  case  long  flower 
boxes  along  the  front  of  the  verand¬ 
ah,  raised  up  about  three  or  four 
feet,  and  filled  with  annuals,  may 
be  substituted  and  produce  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  The  question  of 
the  house  itself  deserves  consider¬ 
ation.  In  many  cases  in  congested 
city  areas  there  is  nothing  required 
by  way  of  climbing  vines,  but  a  well- 
exposed,  plain,  bare  wall  will  look 
much  better  if  Boston  Ivy  is  plant¬ 
ed  so  as  to  practically  cover  it. 

The  improvement  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  house  and  grounds  from 
the  front  has  now  been  treated  in 
a  general  way  and  we  are  then  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  the  backyard.  In  too  many 
cases  nothing  is  done  with  it  and  it 
is  not  even  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  any  attention 
or  care.  Standing  at  the  back  door 
of  any  one  of  thousands  of  houses 
in  many  city  areas  practically  the 
same  scene  is  before  you,  with  few 
exceptions — a  small  yard,  untidy  and 
unattractive,  bordered  on  three  sid¬ 
es  with  a  tight  board  fence,  serving 
as  the  dividing  line  between  you  and 
your  neighbors.  From  any  one  posi¬ 


tion  you  can  command  a  view  of  pos¬ 
sibly  four  or  five  such  yards.  Some 
will  show  signs  that  the  owners  or 
occupants  are  more  or  less  indus¬ 
trious  as  exhibited  by  an  attempt,  at 
least,  at  cultivation  and  the  presence 
of  vegetables  and  possibly  some 
flowers.  Others  will  show  rank  evi¬ 
dences  of  neglect,  resulting  in  an 
abundant  crop  of  weeds  which  will 

be  a  menace  to  those  trying  to  have 

% 

their  grounds  as  beautiful  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Such  backyards  are  all  too 
common  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  occupant  realized  how 
easily  it  could  be  modified  and  what 
a  wonderful  transformation  could-  be 
effected  there  would  be  little  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  bringing  it  about. 

In  proceeding  with  the  work  in 
detail  it  is  realized  that  the  first  re¬ 
quirement  is  to  have  the  ground 
cleared  and  worked  well.  As  the 
ugly  looking  fence  cannot  be  elimin¬ 
ated  from  view  it  can  be  covered 
or  screened.  This  may  be  done  by 
planting  climbing  vines  along  it  or 
what  will  be  much  more  effective 
and  which  will  produce  a  more 
pleasing  effect  will  be  to  plant  a 
perennial  border  all  along  the  fence. 
This  may  extend  out  for  four  or 
five  feet,  choosing  certain  varieties 
for  the  background  which  will  grow 
to  the  top  of  the  fence  at  least,  and 
then,  to  fill  in  the  remainder  of  the 
border,  selecting  varieties  which 
grow  shorter,  sloping  down  gradu¬ 
ally  towards  the  front  so  that  at 
the  edge  there  will  be  the  low-grow¬ 
ing  border  plants.  In  choosing  the 
perennial  for  the  border  you  have 
a  wide  range.  However,  do  not  plant 
a  large  quantity  of  any  one  peren¬ 
nial  even  though  it  is  very  showy 
and  beautiful  if  it  blooms  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  Try  to  work 
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it  out  so  that  there  will  be  as  much 
as  possible  in  bloom  at  one  time, 
and  also  so  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  bloom  throughout  the 
season. 

The  remainder  of  the  ground  may 
then  be  made  into  a  garden.  On 
account  of  limited  space  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  potatoes,  for  example,  to 
really  make  it  wrorth  while.  How¬ 
ever  a  small  garden  plot  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  to  provide 
little  luxuries  for  the  table.  A  small 
plot  will  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
labor  to  keep  it  in  good  condition, 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  have  the 
vegetables  come  on  very  early  when 
such  are  considered  luxuries  and  of¬ 
ten  they  are  appreciated  more  when 
grown  in  one’s  own  garden. 

On  the  other  hand  if  one  does  not 
want  to  bother  with  a  garden  at  all 
the  backyard  can  be  made  much 
more  beautiful  and  attractive.  The 
whole  area  can  be  turned  into  a 
lawn  and  one  or  two  flower  beds 
put  in,  consisting  of  annuals  or 
plants  of  a  different  nature  from 


those  in  the  border  to  give  greater 
variety  and  so  as  not  to  detract 
from  its  beauty.  A  large  bed  of 
roses  in  the  centre  will  show  off  to 
good  advantage.  Then  a  summer¬ 
house  may  be  included  which  may 
take  the  place  of  the  central  bed. 
Climbing  vines  may  be  planted  so 
as  to  practically  cover  it,  or  for  that 
matter  grape-vines  may  be  used 
which  will  provide  not  only  shade, 
but  fruit  as  well.  Without  doubt  a 
more  beautiful  effect  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  if  instead  of  vines,  everbloom- 
ing  rambler  roses  are  used  which 
will  climb  to  the  top  of  the  summer¬ 
house  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
crimson  flowers. 

Thus  it  is  not  very  difficult  for 
the  residence  and  surrounding 
ground  that  is  commonplace  and 
unattractive  to  be  transformed  into 
a  place  of  beauty.  As  environment 
has  an  important  influence  over  our 
lives  it  is  well  to  surround  ourselves 
with  an  environment  that  is  uplift¬ 
ing  and  one  that  will  tend  to  de¬ 
velop  in  us  a  love  for  the  aesthetic. 


‘Swat  the  Scrub  Bull” 

By  J.  C.  McBeath,  B.  S.  A.,  Dept,  of  Animal  Husbandry,  O.  A.  C. 


THE  great  subject  of  conversation 
among  the  rural  people  to-day 
is  the  present  scrub  bull  campaign. 
Already,  meetings  are  being  held  in 
a  great  many  of  the  counties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  and  at  every  agri¬ 
cultural  meeting  of  any  importance 
at  all,  the  scrub  bull  is  being 
“cussed”  and  discussed  with  a  vim 
and  vengeance  that  people  have  sel¬ 
dom  put  into  other  branches  of  their 
work.  It  seems  as  if  the  veil  of 


mystery  has  suddenly  lifted  and 
people  have  been  enabled  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  vast  importance  that  a 
pure  bred  sire  of  good  individuality 
and  breeding  has  on  the  stock  of 
the  country. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  great  many 
are  taking  exception  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  they  raise  some  objec¬ 
tions  which  they  think  are  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  which  do  not  hold 
water  when  analyzed  by  the  practi- 
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cal  man,  who  has  made  a  success 
of  livestock  by  the  use  of  a  pure 
bred  sire  of  good  breeding.  Some 
farmers  are  saying  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  right  to  try  to  make 
them  discard  their  scrub  sire  and 
and  use  a  pure-bred  of  good  quality. 
The  government  is  not,  in  any  way, 
trying  to  force  anybody  to  dispose 
of  his  herd  sire  for  a  better  one; 
everybody  has  a  right  to  use  any 
kind  of  an  animal  that  he  wants  to 
and  it  is  nobody’s  affair  but  his  own. 
But  what  they  are  doing,  is  to  make 
plain  to  the  owners  of  grade  and 
scrub  pure-bred  sires,  the  value  of 
a  bull  that  has  a  reasonable  amount 
of  individualism  and  breeding  be- . 
hind  him,  and  then  leave  the  whole 
question  to  be  turned  over  and 
threshed  out  in  the  farmers  own 
mind. 

Although  the  present  campaign 
in  Ontario  is  a  new  idea  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  such  work  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  in 
Wisconsin  which  is  one  of  the  ban¬ 
ner  states  of  that  country.  In  that 
state  they  are  going  about  it  in  a 
little  different  manner  than  is  being 
adopted  in  Ontario.  Instead  of  the 
state  government  doing  the  greater 
part  of  it,  the  different  breed  asso¬ 
ciations  are  the  “men  behind  the 
gun.”  They  got  the  school  children 
interested,  in  taking  a  census  of  the 
cattle  in  the  different  counties. 
After  this  was  finished,  meetings 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  and  discussions  on  the  value 
of  good  bulls  were  held.  In  order  to 
give  the  campaign  a  starting  im¬ 
petus  the  different  breed  associa¬ 
tions  decided  to  donate  pure-bred 
sires  to  a  common  cause.  These 
pure-bred  sires  were  given  to  a 
farmer  in  exchange  for  his  scrub 


pure-bred  or  grade  sire,  which  was 
in  turn  sold  for  beef  and  the  money 
received,  used  to  carry  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  a  greater  extent.  In  this 
way  there  was  no  money  exchange 
between  the  farmer  receiving  dhe 
good  pure-bred  and  campaign  auth¬ 
orities;  the  farmer  thereby  getting 
r a  good  bull  for  the  price  of  beef,  and 
a  surety  of  reaping  some  benefit 
from  the  influence  on  his  herd.  The 
campaign  was  carried  on  very  ener¬ 
getically  and  systematically  and 
gave  excellent  results.  Other  coun¬ 
ties  and  states  have  adopted  their 
general  methods  and  are  carrying 
on  campaigns  in  different  localities 
with  good  results,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  the  rural  people  of  this 
province  are  as  easy  to  teach,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should¬ 
n’t  be,  the  campaign  in  Ontario 
should  be  a  huge  success. 

In  dealing  with  the  scrub  bull  or 
grade  sire  there  are  one  or  two  prin¬ 
ciples  in  breeding  that  are  easily 
understood,  and  should  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  all  owners  of  bulls.  The 
old  saying  that  “like  begets  like” 
goes  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  using 
a  grade  sire  one  is  not  always  sure 
of  what  one  is  going  to  get  in  the 
offspring  because,  in  the  use  of  an 
animal  with  several  infusions  of 
blood,  there  is  always  a  breaking  up 
and  segregation  of  characters  which 
does  not  get  anybody  any  place  in 
the  development  of  their  herd. 
Whereas,  in  the  use  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  of  good  quality,  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  any  resulting  service 
being  better  than  the  parents.  Pure¬ 
bred  sires  of  good  breeding  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  character  or  power 
called  prepotency,  which  means  that 
an  animal  has  the  power  to  stamp 
on  his  offspring  some  desirable 
characteristic  more  than  some 
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other.  When  we  consider  that  the 
grade  sire  is  liable  to  throw  any¬ 
thing  in  way  of  calves  and  the  scrub 
pure-bred  has  no  prepotency,  there 


is  a  reason  why  this  class  of  animal 
should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  permit  and  good 
ones  substituted. 


The  Farmer’s  Viewpoint. 

On  the  Scrub  Bull  Campaign. 

f  This  article  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Martin  Johnson,  a  Middlesex  County  Jar?ner. 

It  presents  the  farmers  side  of  the  case. — Editor. ) 


THE  present  agitation  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  scrub  bull  is  a  com¬ 
mendable  one  indeed  and  deserves 
the  hearty  support  of  every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture.  All  recog¬ 
nize  his  pernicious  influence,  but 
how  to  get  rid  of  him  is  the  problem. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it 
seems  wise  to  try  to  ascertain  why 
the  scrub  bull  wields  such  a  wide 
and  baleful  influence  over  the  live¬ 
stock  industry.  No  one  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  there  are  scrubs 
of  the  worst  sort  among  the  pure¬ 
bred  sires,  and  that  they  are  a  ser¬ 
ious  menace  to  the  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  men  in  the  pure-bred 
business  would  ruthlessly  weed  out 
every  inferior  individual,  and  send 
him  to  the  block,  they  would  soon 
eradicate  the  pure-bred  scrub  in 
Canadian  herds  and  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
Canadian  pure-bred  cattle.  In  this 
article  let  us  consider  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  grade  scrub  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  cattle  industry. 

Why  at  the  present  time  do  we 
find  so  many  farmers  using  a  scrub 
bull  on  their  herds?  Some  times 
it  may  be  a  case  of  small  capital, 
but  this  by  no  means  accounts  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  grade 


bulls  that  are  kept.  Why  do  we  find 
farmers  driving  their  cows  to  a 
grade  when  there  is  one  or  more 
pure-bred  sires  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?  The  fact  of  a  smaller  service 
fee  by  no  means  explains  it.  The 
real  reason  in  most  cases  is  one  we 
rarely  hear  mentioned  in  the  public 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  impotence  or  semi-sterility 
of  the  pure-bred  sire  accounts  for 
more  scrub  grades  than  any  one 
other  contributing  cause.  This  may 
sound  like  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment,  but  let  us  look  into  the  matter 
a  little.  In  these  days  nine  out  of 
every  ten  farmers  realize  that  it  is 
a  short-sighted  policy  to  use  any¬ 
thing  but  the  best  sire  available. 
But  in  general  farm  practice  it  is 
essential  to  have  the  cows  freshen 
regularly.  Now  when  the  pure-bred 
sire  fails  to  breed  the  cows,  what 
recourse  has  the  farmer  but  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  scrub  or  grade  bull? 
Some  may  question  the  superiority 
of  the  scrub  over  the  pure-bred  in 
this  respect,  but  the  writer  has  time 
and  again  seen  this  fact  demonstr¬ 
ated  in  ordinary  farm  practice,  in 
his  own  community.  And  if  the 
matter  is  looked  into  it  will  be  found 
that  this  condition  prevails  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  through  the 
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country.  If  then  we  can  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this  condition  and  re¬ 
move  it,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  solving  the  problem. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  greater 
vigor  and  prepotency  of  the  scrub 
is  due  to  the  method  of  feeding  the 
pure-bred,  not  only  after  he  comes 
into  service,  but  before  that  time? 
Men  in  the  pure-bred  business  nat¬ 
urally  and  properly  desire  to  have 
their  stock  make  the  best  possible 
appearance  whenever  they  are  un¬ 
der  inspection  and  inspection  is  al¬ 
ways  solicited.  This  ambition  is 
quite  commendable  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  in  stock  intended  for 
breeding  porposes  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  it  too  far.  Over  fit¬ 
ting  does  impair  the  vitality  and 
fecundity  of  any  animal,  and  the 
present  day  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
go  the  limit  in  this  respect  and  the 
trouble  does  not  bv  anv  means  enc 
with  the  breeder.  In  many  instances 


after  the  sire  goes  into  service  he  is 
subjected  to  a  system  of  feeding  com¬ 
bined  with  a  lack  of  exercise  that 
saps  his  vigour  and  prepotency  no 
matter  how  judiciously  he  has  been 
handled  up  to  this  time.  The  grade 
is  rarely,  if  ever  pampered,  and  so 
usually  comes  into  maturity  under 
natural  conditions. 

One  of  the  things  needed  to 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  scrub 
bull  is  a  realization  both  by  the 
breeder  and  buyer  of  pure-bred  that 
a  vigourous  constitution  is  the  con¬ 
sideration  rather  than  the  sleek 
appearance  cf  the  super-fitted 
show-ring  animals.  An  education¬ 
al  campaign  along  this  line  should 
do  much  to  help  the  cause  of  the 
pure-bred  sire.  The  farmers  are  gen¬ 
erally  awake  to  the  deficiencies  of 
the  scrub  bull,  but  while  conditions 
remain  as  they  are,  they  may  have 
to  make  use  of  the  poorer  material. 


Heavier-than-Air  Craft. 

By  C.  W.  Leggatt,  ’21. 


FLIGHT  is  a  problem  which  has 
engaged  men’s  minds  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  questionable 
whether  there  ever  has  been  a  time 
since  man  first  began  to  observe, 
and  understand,  when  he  has  not 
watched  the  birds  in  the  glory  of 
their  flight,  and  envied.  We  read 
of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greeks;  how  Icarus  aspired  to  soar 
into  the  heavens  on  wings  fashion¬ 
ed  by  his  father  Daedalus,  and  how, 


by  trying  to  fly  too  high,  the  sun’s 
heat  melted  the  wax  by  which  the 
wings  were  fastened  to  his  body, 
and  he  fell  into  the  sea  and  was 
killed.  Not  only  the  Greeks,  how¬ 
ever,  but  all  the  Ancients,  specul¬ 
ated  on  the  possibility  of  flight,  and 
wove  legends  around  imaginary 
heroes,  to  whom  flight  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  many 
hundreds  of  vears  later  that  any 
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practical  suggestions  were  made. 
Some  of  these  were  quaint  in  the 
extreme.  One  inventor  suggested 
the  construction  of  a  large  envelope, 
carrying  it  to  a  mountain  top,  and 
there  inflating  it  with  the  rare  air 
found  at  such  an  altitude.  He  then 
proposed  to  launch  it  and  float  about 
in  the  more  dense  air  of  the  valleys! 
His  idea  nevertheless  had  the  germs 
of  feasibility,  for  it  was  in  a  balloon 
supported  by  rarefied  air  that  the 


The  first  of  these,  the  helicopter, 
may  be  dismissed  with  very  few 
words.  For  practical  purposes  it  is 
hopelessly  inefficient;  the  power  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  direct  upward  lift 
by  means  of  an  overhead  helix  or 
screw,  being  far  in  excess  of  that 
required  to  produce  flight  by  other 
methods. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  a 
bird  obtains  lift  from  the  downward 
flap  of  the  wings.  That  this  is  not 


first  practical  human  flight  was  ac¬ 
complished.  This  was  in  a  hot-air 
balloon,  invented  in  1872  by  the 
Montgolfier  brothers  of  France. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  deal  with  heavier-than- 
air  craft,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
principles  which  control  their  flight. 
Of  this  class  there  are  three  types: 
the  overhead  screw,  giving  a  direct 
upward  lift,  or  Helicopter;  the  flap¬ 
ping-wing,  or  Ornithopter  (so  named 
from  its  imitation  of  bird  flight) ; 
and  the  Aeroplane  type,  i.e.,  one  sup¬ 
ported  by  stationary  planes. 


entirely  so,  however,  has  been  de¬ 
monstrated:  hence  the  failure  of 
the  early  experimenters  with  this 
type  of  machine.  What  actually  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  case  of  bird  flight  is, 
that  tvith  the  downward,  which  is 
also  a  backward,  stroke,  the  bird  is 
given  forward  impetus;  the  wings 
are  then  brought  forward  and  up¬ 
ward  more  or  less  gradually,  af¬ 
fording  the  while  a  plane  surface 
by  which  support  is  given.  From  this 
it  is  obvious  that  the  flight  of  birds 
is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  the  aeroplane,  than  to  the  com- 
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moil  conception  of.  flapping-wing 
flight.  In  the  aeroplane,  however, 
the  supporting  surface  remains  sta¬ 
tionary,  while  forward  movement  is 
given  by  a  separate  mechanism, 
consisting  of  engine  and  propellor, 
an  arrangement  even  more  efficient 
than  that  with  which  Nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  birds.  The  power  plant  will 
not  be  considered  here,  since  it  is 
not  essential  to  flight,  though  it  is 
to  sustained  flight.  The  early  mod¬ 
ern  attempts  were  made  on  gliders, 
or  machines  not  power  driven,  and 
this  is  the  types  that  will  be  refer¬ 
red  to  in  the  remainder  of  this 
article. 

If  a  stiff  piece  of  paper  is  held  al¬ 
most  edgewise  to  the  wind,  but  with 
the  leading  edge  slightly  higher 
than  the  rear,  or  trailing  edge,  an 
upward  lifting  effect  is  noticed,  and 
the  paper  is  acting  as  a  kite.  Simil¬ 
arly,  if  there  is  no  wind,  but  if  the 
experimenter  holds  the  paper  in  the 
same  manner,  at  the  same  time 
walking  quickly  forward,  an  uplift¬ 
ing  effect  is  again  noticed,  the  pa¬ 
per  is  then  acting  as  an  aeroplane. 
(The  angle  given  to  the  paper,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  direction  of  the  wind 
in  a  vertical  sense  is  called  the  angle 
of  incidence).  It  is,  however,  an 
aeroplane  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  held  in  a  certain  sense  re¬ 
lative  to  the  wind  by  the  experi¬ 
menter,  for  if  left  to  itself  it  will 
flutter  to  the  ground  out  of  control. 
The  problem  that  confronted  the 
inventor  then,  was  so  to  design  the 
machine  that  it  would  inself  main¬ 
tain  the  correct  relation  to  the  wind. 

In  the  first  place  an  aeroplane 
must  be  able  to  fly  straight,  that  is, 
to  keep  its  nose  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  flight.  To  do  this  it  is 
given  what  is  known  as  weather¬ 
cock  stability.  A  weather-cock  is  a 


thing  familiar  to  everyone.  It  con¬ 
sists  essentially  of  a  pointer,  pivoted 
on  an  axis,  having  a  large  flat  sur¬ 
face  behind  the  turning  axis  for  a 
tail.  If  it  changes  direction  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  wind,  the  latter  strikes 
on  one  side  of  the  tail,  bringing  the 
pointer  into  the  wind  again.  This 
is  the  principle  applied  to  give 
directional  stability  to  an  aeroplane. 
A  large  flat  vertical  surface,  placed 
some  distance  behind  the  turning 
axis  of  the  machine,  acts  in  exactly 
the  manner  described  above,  and  is 
called  the  Fin. 

The  next  consideration  is  longi¬ 
tudinal  stability,  which  is  the  power 
of  keeping  a  level  course  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  sense;  and  this  brings  in  a  new 
factor,  the  distribution  of  weight. 
If  we  take  the  b'lt  of  paper  mentioned 
above,  and  weight  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  edge  with,  say,  a  piece 
of  ceiling  wTax,  and  launch  it,  it  will 
probably  “knife”  vertically  to  the 
ground.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  placed 
very  much  in  advance  of  the  “Centre 
of  Pressure;”  which  is  the  point 
about  which  all  the  up-lifting  forces 
exerted  by  the  plane,  act.  A  brief 
consideration  of  this  point  shows 
that,  for  ideal  conditions  of  flight  in 
a  horizontal  path,  the  centre  of 
gravity  should  be  coincident  with 
the  centre  of  pressure,  for  it  is  plain 
that  with  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
advance  of  the  centre  of  pressure, 
(or  what  is  the  same,  of  the  centre 
of  support),  the  fore-end  of  the 
machine  will  dip,  and  vice  versa. 
Now,  in  considering  a  machine  with¬ 
out  motive  power,  it  is  obvious  that, 
in  still  air,  flight  in  a  horizontal 
path  would  be  impossible;  hence  the 
effect  of  an  actual  .coincidence  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  with  the  centre 
of  support  would  be  that  of  a  more 
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or  less  slow,  vertical  descent,  like 
that  of  a  parachute.  However,  this 
is  not  the  effect  desired;  what  is 
wanted  is  a  forward  movement  with 
a  slow  descent.  This  is  attained  by 
a  very  slight  advance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  over  the  centre  of  pres¬ 
sure.  Theoretically,  this  would  cause 
the  machine  to  “glide”  in  the  de¬ 
sired  manner,  but  there  is  always 
the  tendency  to  “knife”  vertically; 
there  is  no  longitudinal  stability. 
To  obtain  this,  a  small  plane  is 
placed  m  rear  of  what  now  becomes 
the  main  plane.  This  plane  is  given 
a  lesser  angle  of  incidence  than  the 
main  plane.  A  diagram  will  help 
to  explain  how  it  acts. 

In  Fig.  1,  the  arrow  represents 
the  normal  flight  path.  Now  sup¬ 
pose  the  nose  dips  till  the  line  A  B 
represents  the  flight  path;  what 
happens?  The  angle  of  incidence 
of  the  main  plane  is  reduced  to  5° 
but  that  of  the  rear — or  tail  plane 
is  reduced  to — 3°.  The  wind  there¬ 
fore  strikes  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tail-plane,  depressing  it  till  the 
normal  flight  is  resumed.  What 
happens,  however,  if  the  nose  rises 
till,  say,  the  line  C  D  represents  the 
flight  path?  The  angle,  of  incid¬ 
ence  of  the  main  plane  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  8°,  that  of  the  tail  to  5°; 
that  is,  the  angle  of  the  main  plane 
has  been  doubled,  but  that  of  the 
tail  multiplied  by  five.  The  lift  of 
the  latter,  therefore,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  twice  the 
amount  in  proportion  than  has  that 
of  the  former.  The  tail  is,  there¬ 
fore  lifted  till,  once  more,  a  hori¬ 
zontal  flight  path  is  resumed.  This 
angular  relation  between  the  main 
and  tail  planes  is  called  the  “longi¬ 
tudinal  dihedral.” 

There  is  yet  one  more  point  to  be 
considered:  that  is  lateral  stability, 


or  the  power  of  self  righting  when 
one  wing  dips.  This  is  attained  to 
some  extent  by  means  of  lateral 
dihedral.  Lateral  dihedral  is  the 
elevation  of  the  tips  of  the  wings 
above  the  level  of  the  point  where 
they  meet  at  the  centre,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  much  opened  V 
when  viewed  from  the  front.  Again 
the  use  of  a  diagram  will  simplify 
explanation. 

When  a  plane  such  as  A  B  (Fig.  2) 
is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  D  E, 
its  lifting  effect  is  reduced  to  that 
of  a  similar  plane  of  length  F  B, 
which  is  the  horizontal  projection 
of  A  B  on  D  E.  F  B  is  called  the 
horizontal  equivalent  of  A  B.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  end  A  tips  up  till  the  new 
position  A'  B  C'  is  reached,  the 
horizontal  equivalent  of  A  B  is  re¬ 
duced  to  F'  B,  while  that  of  B  C  is 
increased  to  B  G'.  That  means 
that  the  lower  plane  has  now  more 
lift  than  the  higher:  a  righting 
couple  is  set  up  which  elevates  the 
lower  wing  till  equilibrium  is  re¬ 
stored. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  not  be  out 
of  place  to  describe  how  to  make  a 
small  flying  model  in  paper  em¬ 
bodying  these  principles.  Get  a 
piece  of  stiff  drawing  paper  and  fold 
it  in  half.  Then  sketch  a  design  on 
ft  (similar  to  the  one  in  Fig.  3.) 
Cut  it  out  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
cutting  the  two  thicknesses  of  pa¬ 
per  at  once  to  get  both  sides  exactly 
the  same.  Fold  outwards  along  the 
dotted  lines,  and  weight  with  seal¬ 
ing  wax  at  A.  At  B  put  a  minute 
spot  of  wax,  and  pinch  the  two  ver¬ 
tical  parts  of  the  tail  together  to 
prevent  them  from  spreading.  The 
glider  should  now  appear  as  in  Fig. 
4.  Care  being  taken  that  the  paper 
is  not  twisted  in  any  way,  and  that 
the  folding  has  been  done  accur- 
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ately,  the  model  should  glide  very 
well,  if  the  right  weight  of  sealing 
wax  has  been  added.  This  can  only 
be  found  by  experiment,  hut  should 
approximate  to  the  weight  required 


to  make  the  model  balance  a  point 
about  one-tliird  the  distance  from 
the  leading  to  the  trailing  edge  of 
the  main  plane. 


- APRE5  la  guerre- 

I 

—  ‘  ‘7;/  jesting  guise ,  — but  ye  are  wise , 

And  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth . — 


MR.  Gadsby,  of  Toronto,  is  a 
humorist.  We  have  long  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  humorous  intent,  but 
never  without  positive  proof  would 
we  bring  such  a  serious  charge 
against  any  man;  more  particularly 
against  an  eminent  journalist  who 
contributes  so  regularly  and  so 
authoritatively  to  that  bulwark  of 
financial  respectability,  the  Toronto 
Saturday  Night.  We  said  to  our¬ 
self,  who  are  we  to  judge  his  mo¬ 
tives?  Perhaps  he  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  those  “funny”  es¬ 
says;  perhaps  he  does  not  realize 
howT  “funny”  they  are;  consider  the 
mental  agony  of  a  shy,  retiring  lit¬ 
erary  man  suddenly  dragged  from 
coy  concealment  to  be  branded  be¬ 
fore  a  grinning  public  as  a 
humorist!  We  said,  we  will  make  al¬ 
lowance;  we  will  reserve  judgment; 
we  will  not  disturb  this  lofty  and 
contemplative  soul  with  the  loud 
and  blatant  horse-laugh,  lest  wTe  suf¬ 
fer  the  same  fate  as  when  we  laugh¬ 
ed  at  “Prof.”  the  other  day. 

However,  some  of  Mr.  Gadsby’s 
statements  of  late  have  left  us  no 
choice  in  the  matter;  sadly,  resign¬ 


edly,  we  are  driven  to  that  unavoid¬ 
able  conclusion.  Whenever  our 
room-mate  buys  a  “Saturday  Night” 
we  at  once  turn  to  Mr.  Gadsby’s 
page;  some  readers  may  be  attract¬ 
ed  by  “Gold  and  Dross.”  Mr.  Gads¬ 
by’s  page  contains  no  dross;  it  is 
“absolutely  priceless”  and  glitters 
with  jewels.  We  chortle  with  delight 
when  he  attacks  the  so-called  Far¬ 
mers'  Party;  we  choke  with  glee  as 
he  vividly  pictures  the  “expected 
Farmers’  Parliament”  as  “favoring 
tobacco  in  the  more  edible  forms,” 
droppin’  their  “g’s”  and  murdering 
the  English  language;  for  as  city- 
folk  know,  all  farmers  wear  chin- 
whiskers  and  cowhide  boots,  carry 
rawhide  whips,  chew  tobacco,  flour¬ 
ish  red  bandanas,  and  interject 
“Wa’al,  I  swan”  or  “Du  tell”  in  high- 
pitched  nasal  whenever  conversa¬ 
tion  lags. 

You  have  never  seen  him  in  the 
country,  unsophisticated  one?  Ah, 
but  the  place  to  find  him  is  not  in 
the  country;  he  exists  only  upon  the 
musical  comedy  stage  and  in  the 
imaginations  of  Mr.  Gadsby  et  al. 

Yes,  obviously  Mr.  Gadsby  is  a 
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humorist.  To  obtain  a  parallel  to 
his  rich  and  racy  jesting  before  the 
uncrowned  kings  for  whose  delect¬ 
ation  he  writes,  we  must  go  back 
to  other  days  when  other  jesters, 
decked  in  cap  and  bells,  made  mer¬ 
riment  for  other  sovereigns.  Mr. 
Gadsby  has  revived  the  office  of 
king’s  fool,  and  in  his  own  clever 
way  has  improved  upon  the  origin¬ 
al.  Improving  upon  the  original  is 
one  of  the  best  things  Mr.  Gadsby 
does. 

Humorists  in  all  ages  have  their 
privileges.  When  Mr.  Gadsby  de¬ 
scribes  the  United  Farmers  as  “act¬ 
uated  by  pure  selfishness”  and  as 
“perfect  hogs,”  we  chuckle  admir¬ 
ingly  over  his  delicate  word-artis¬ 
try;  when  he  remarks  that  “All  they 
want  is  the  earth  for  themselves,  a 
barbed  wire  fence  around  it,  and 
somebody  else  paying  the  taxes,” 
we  remember  that  other  great  hum¬ 
orist,  Mark  Twain,  who  was  also 
given  to  exaggeration;  when  he 
prophesies  that  “it  is  even  within 
the  mark  to  suppose  that  the  far¬ 
mers  may  pass  laws  to  conscript 
loafers  in  the  city  and  put  them  to 
honest  work  at  a  dollar  a  day  in  the 
fields”  we  remember  BaaJam’s  Ass, 
who  was  also  a  prophet, — or  was  it 
a  profiteer, — these  terms  are  so  con¬ 
fusing!  When  he  says  that  “the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Can¬ 
ada  is  to  abolish  competition  and 
then  take  the  gains  of  monopoly 
for  themselves”  we  confess  that  we 
think  of  the  free  unsettled  acres  of 
the  North  and  West,  and  wonder 
how  the  U.  F.  of  C. — and  Mr.  Gads¬ 
by — are  going  to  get  around  that 
problem  of  competition;  but  when 
he  charges  that  “they  have  in  their 
hearts  a  much  closer  union”  with 
the  United  States,  and  that  “if  they 
have  their  way  they  will  abolish  the 


British  North  America  Act  and  Brit¬ 
ish  connection,”  we  shudder  at  the 
terrible-  fate  which  is  creeping,  nay, 
leaping  upon  us. 

True,  some  may  accuse  him  of  try¬ 
ing  to  sow  discord  between  Farmer 
and  Laborite,  East  and  West,  but  we 
have  no  such  criticism  to  make;  the 
grand  old  political  game  is  hallowed 
by  age-old  association;  and  more¬ 
over,  as  we  said  before,  humorists 
in  all  ages  have  their  privileges. 

You  have  heard  a  ventriloquist  in 
conversation  with  his  lay-figure? 
Mr.  Gadsby  sometimes  employs  the 
same  method  with  equally  surpris¬ 
ing  results.  His  favorite  dummy, 
one  “Abner”  by  name,  has  a  mania 
for  propounding  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  he  inquires: 
“Can  you  tell  me  any  farmer  that 
ever  did  anything  worth  remember¬ 
ing?”.  That  query  was  a  poser  to 
Mr.  Gadsby,  and  we  ourself  had  some 
trouble  in  answering  it;  however, 
from  circumstantial  evidence  we  con 
elude  that  a  Simcoe  County  farmer 
named  Drury  must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  done  something  worth 
Mr.  Gadsby’s  remembering;  else  he 
would  not  remember  it  so  frequent¬ 
ly.  “Abner”  also  wishes  to  be  told 
“What’s  this  fellow  Drury  done?” 
We  leave  that  one  to  Mr.  Gadsby; 
we  don’t  know. 

Having  answered  one  of  Mr. 
Gadsby’s  questions,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  one  in  return.  Mr. 
Gadsby  states  in  one  article  that 
“At  forty  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or 
a  philosopher.  He  may  go  on  being 
a  fool  or  he  may  become  a  Conser¬ 
vative.”  In  another  he  proclaims 
himself  a  “Liberal  of  the  moderate 
tariff  type.”  The  problem,  gentle 
reader  mine,  is  this:  how  old  is  the 
axiomatic  Mr.  Gadsby?  Contestants 
submitting  correct  answers  will  be 
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presented  with  Volume  I  of  our 
Monumental  Work — “The  Human 
Hoof:  How  and  When  to  step  on 
Oneself:  together  with  a  Brief  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Art  of  Putting  One’s 
Foot  In  It.” 

“Humorists  in  all  ages  have  their 
privileges,”  but  there  are  limits. 
When  they  vilify  the  dead  and  hold 
as  nought  the  sufferings  of  the 
maimed  it  is  time  to  set  those  limits. 
Too  many  men  of  the  O.A.C.  and 
the  farm  returned  broken  for  life; 
too  many  returned  not  at  all,  for 
any  man,  whatever  he  may  be,  to 
asperse  them  and  their  service  with¬ 
out  challenge.  No  consideration  of 
personal  or  political  advantage  can 
justify  you,  Mr.  Gadsby,  in  making 
such  statements  as  “The  farmer, 
who  was  such  a  peaceable  man  dur¬ 
ing  the  war — so  peaceable  that  he 
wouldn’t  go  near  it  nor  let  any  of 
his  family  go — is  now  giving  battle 
to  everything  that  reminds  him  of 
the  past.  He  is  not  grateful,  refuses 
to  understand  what  men  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Currie  did  for  this  country,  and 
frequently  says:  ‘Don’t  talk  to  me 
about  the  war.  I’m  tired  of  it.’  ” 

Who  “wouldn’t  go  near  it  nor  let 
any  of  his  family  go!”  “Having 
done  as  little  as  they  could  to  win 
the  war!”  Who  frequently  says: 
“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  war. 
I’m  tired  of  it!”  If  any  civilian  has 
the  right  to  declare  himself  tired  of 
war,  it  is  the  farmer,  who  doggedly 
carried  on  through  fair  and  foul, 
misadvised,  misjudged,  misrepre¬ 
sented,  browbeaten,  cajoled,  begged 
to  produce,  bullied  to  enlist,  with  no 
clear  light  nor  leading;  seeing  in¬ 
dispensable  men  —  about-town,  car¬ 
pet-knights,  base-wallahs,  pay^par- 
ade  patriots  refuse  aid  while  the 
women  of  the  country  toiled  to  take 
the  place  of  the  men  overseas.  We 


agree  with  you  when  you  say  “Can¬ 
ada  has  done  very  well  by  the  re¬ 
turned  soldier,”  but  we  cannot  as¬ 
sert  with  you  that  “the  returned 
soldier  ....  has  got  all  that  was 
coming  to  him  and  then  some” 

If  the  graves  of  the  dead  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  living  mean  noth¬ 
ing  to  you,  Mr.  Gadsby,  they  matter 
tremendously  to  us. 

In  your  own  words — “While  the 
war  was  on  we  did  a  great  deal  of 
lying  about  the  war  to  keep  our  own 
and  other  people’s  spirits  up,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  go 
on  lying  about  it  now.”  “So  soon 
does  history  grow  cold.  Already 
names  like  Vimy,  Ypres,  Passehen- 
dale — names  that  are  written  in 
blood — are  as  if  written  'n  water, 
so  dim  is  the  past  to  which  they  be¬ 
long.” 


The  Saga  of  Slush 

The  “Saga  of  Slush”  is  submitted 
for  publication  by  the  Committee 
for  Salvage  and  Research  of  Grub 
Alley.  It  is  apparently  an  episode 
from  a  previously  unknown  Epic 
celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  Agri- 
coli,  a  branch  of  that  great  Kanha- 
jun  race  from  which  we  are  des¬ 
cended.  The  authorship  is  still  in 
doubt;  but  it  must  have  been  com¬ 
posed  by  a  contemporary  of  the 
author  of  that  other  Epic  fragment, 
“The  Battle  of  Squirt.” 

High  on  the  College  Hill, 

Hard  by  the  Massey  Hall, 

Close  on  the  campus  field, 

Fierce  was  the  fray  fought. 

High  rose  the  snowdrift  there, 
Hard  was  the  icy  crust, 

Deep  lay  the  sloppy  slush 
Made  by  the  melting. 

Thither  came  war-wolves 
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Thronging  for  Thor’s  delight, 
Eager  for  Odin’s  play, 

Helmless  and  weaponless, 
Heedless  of  harness.  • 

Friends  of  the  Frost-King  they, 
Lords  of  the  Northern  Land, 
Lovers  of  Winter-war, 

Lovers  of  laughter. 

In  the  fair  time  of  peace, 

Far  o’er  the  fertile  fields, 
Plowland  and  meadowland, 
Tillers  and  toilers; 

But  in  black  time  of  war, 

Famous  land-ravagers, 

Sailing  in  serpent-ships 
Far  o’er  the  swan’s  bath, 
Winning  them  war-fame, 
Sackers  of  cities. 

Fierce  flamed  the  fighting  then, 
Fast  were  the  snow-balls  flung, 
Thick  on  the  frames  of  men 
Thudded  the  ice-chunks. 
Slamming  the  snow-ball  home 
Stern  strove  the  heroes  all; 
Stumbling  and  staggering 
Gasped  they  and  grappled. 


Stark  in  the  soaking  slush 
Many  a  warrior  fell, 

While  through  the  storm  of  blows 
Moved  the  Valkyria 
Choosing  the  slain; 

Packing  the  ice-ball  hard, 
Cheering  the  weary  on, 

Where  by  the  struggle’s  edge 
Lingered  the  laggards. 

Forward  and  backward  rolled 
Boiling  the  battle’s  tide; 

Over  the  press  of  men 
Wild  shrilled  the  war-shout. 

4»,  ^  4^  Jt. 

W  *7T  Vt*  *75*  *7V* 

After  the  strife  was  done 
Then  in  the  banquet-hall 
Spoke  to  them  softly 
Soothsayer  Sutton; 

Weary  of  battle-brunt 
Loudly  the  war-wolves  all 
Cheered  as  they  hearkened 
The  honey-tongued  herald; 

Then  with  the  H20 
Full-brimming  the  beaker 
Deep  drank  Waes-hael  to  all 
High-hearted  heroes.  ****** 


Departmental  Notes. 


Animal  Husbandry  Department 

A  new  herd  sire  to  replace  Proud 
Diamond  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  college  herd.  Village  Lad,  bred 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dry  den,  Brooklyn,  Ont., 
ex-President  of  the  Dominion  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  was 
dropped  in  September,  1918,  and  is  a 
big,  growthy,  roan  calf.  His  sire, 
Archer’s  Hope,  was  winner  in  his 
class  twice  at  Toronto  as  a  young¬ 


ster.  Another  son  of  Archer’s  Hope 
sired  the  get  of  sire  and  progeny  of 
dam  which  won  at  Chicago  recently. 

In  order  to  introduce  some  fresh 
blood  into  the  Yorkshire  herd,  an 
imported  boar,  Bourne  Bar  None  62, 
bred  by  Edmund  Wherry,  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  This  fellow  was  a  year  old 
in  January,  and  is  big,  strong  and 
growthy,  with  plenty  of  depth,  thick- 
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ness,  length  and  strength  of  bone, 
although  not  the  extreme  bacon 
type. 

The  department  recently  marketed 
a  bunch  of  steers  which  have  been 
fed  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  the 
endeavour  to  determine  the  relative 
values  of  scrub,  dairy,  cross-bred  and 
pure-bred  steers  as  feeders.  There 
were  fifteen,  three  of  each  lot,  and 
the  entire  ^>unch  was  sold  on  the 
Toronto  market  on  March  12th. 
The  grades,  cross-breds  and  pure- 
breds  brought  fourteen  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight;  the  scrubs,  ele¬ 
ven  cents  per  pound;  and  the  dair¬ 
ies  nine  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
hoped  to  continue  similar  experi¬ 
ments  for  at  least  three  years. 

Last  fall  twenty-four  lambs  were 
bought  on  the  Toronto  market,  eight 
wethers,  eight  ewes  and  eight  rams. 
The  feeding  period  extended  over 
fifty  days,  and  although  the  gains 
were  not  extraordinary,  there  was 
a  marked  difference  in  the  selling 
price  of  the  three  lots.  The  weth¬ 
ers  brought  18  1-2  cents  per  pound; 
the  ewes  18  cents;  and  the  rams, 
16  1-2  cents.  The  difference  of  two 
cents  per  pound  between  the  rams 
and  the  wethers  tells  its  own  tale. 

Previous  to  this  year  the  breeding 
ewes  here  have  been  fgd  grain  all 
through  the  winter.  But  this  year 
the  ration  has  consisted  of  a  rather 
poor  quality  of  hay,  containing  very 
little  clover,  together  with  roots  and 
silage.  Only  during  the  last  week 
before  lambing  has  a  grain  mixture 
of  oats  and  bran  been  given,  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  pound  each  per  day. 
The  ewes  have  never  been  in  better 
condition  and  the  lambs  were  never 
stronger  nor  got  on  their  feet  more 
quickly  than  has  been  the  case  this 
year. 


The  department  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  Acton,  for  a  bunch  of 
Dorset  Horned  ewes;  to  Telfer  Bro¬ 
thers,  Paris,  for  a  bunch  of  Hamp- 
shires;  and  to  E.  Robson,  Denfield, 
for  a  bunch  of  Lincolns.  These 
breeds  are  not  represented  at  the 
college,  and  the  good  classes  which 
these  gentlemen  kindly  contributed 
for  the  use  of  the  students  have  help¬ 
ed  greatly  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
work  this  year. 


Field  Husbandry  Department 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  directors,  auditors  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  different  committees  in 
charge  of  the  co-operative  experi¬ 
mental  work  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  Experimental 
Union  for  the  year  1920: 

President — H.  K.  Revell,  Gode¬ 
rich,  Ont. 

Vice-President — J.  B.  Spencer,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont. 

Secretary  and  Editor — C.  A.  Zav- 
itz,  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

Assistant  Secretary — W.  J.  Squir- 
rell,  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

Treasurer — A.  W.  Mason,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Guelph. 

Directors — Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman, 
Hon.  H.  Nixon,  J.  W.  Widdifield,  M. 
P.  P.,  C.  M.  Laidlaw  and  D.  Mc¬ 
Arthur. 

Auditors — S.  H.  Gandier  and  R.  R. 
Graham. 


Committees  on  Co-operative 
Experimental  Work 

Agriculture — C.  A.  Zavitz  (Direc¬ 
tor),  W.  J.  Squirrell,  A.  W.  Mason, 
C.  R.  Klinck,  A.  E.  Whiteside. 
Agricultural  Botany — J.  E.  Howitt 
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(Director),  T.  C.  Raynor,  W.  J.  W. 
Lennox,  W.  C.  Evans. 

Forestry — E.  J.  Zavitz  (Director), 
A.  H.  Tomlinson,  H.  A.  Dorrance. 

Agricultural  Chemistry — R.  Har- 
court  (Director),  A.  L.  Gibson,  P.  L. 
Fancher,  J.  L.  Dougharty. 

Apiculture — F.  E.  Millen  (Direc¬ 
tor),  Roy  Jarvis,  O.  A.  Sippel. 

Farm  Literature — C.  J.  Stevenson 
(Director),  R.  R.  Graham,  J.  P.  Sack- 
ville. 

Agricultural  Physics — W.  C.  Black¬ 
wood  (Director),  R.  R.  Graham,  R. 
C.  Moffatt,  F.  L.  Ferguson. 

Bacteriology — D.  H.  Jones  (Direc¬ 
tor),  A.  Davey,  J.  P.  Sackville. 

The  by-law  in  reference  to  com¬ 
mittees  on  experiments  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
Experimental  Committee  to  decide 
upon  its  own  course  of  experiments 
for  each  year,  to  purchase  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  material  to  be  used  by 
experimenters,  and  to  receive  and 
compile  the  reports  and  submit  them 
to  the  annual  meeting. 

All  the  money  grants  to  the  var¬ 
ious  committees  on  experiments 
should  be  expended  for  purely  co¬ 
operative  work. 


Bacteriology  Department 

A  study  of  the  Yeast  and  Mold  con¬ 
tent  of  creamery  butter,  work  upon 
which  was  commenced  in  1918,  has 
been  carried  on  again  during  the 
past  season  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  285  different  lots  of  butter 
having  been  analyzed  for  yeasts  and 
molds. 


Our  object  in  carrying  on  this 
work  has  been  to  secure  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Yeast  and  Mold  content  of 
raw  vs.  pasteurized  cream  butter. 

2.  Efficieny  of  creamery  pasteur¬ 
ization  and  extent  of  recontamina¬ 
tion  of  pasteurized  cream  butter  as 
indicated  by  yeast  and  mold  counts. 

3.  Relation  of  yeast  and  mold 
content  of  butter  to  flavor  and  keep¬ 
ing  quality. 

4.  Correlation,  if  any,  between 
the  yeast  and  mold  counts  of  but¬ 
ter  with  the  findings  of  the  Storch 
test. 

In  creameries  where  raw  cream 
is  churned  the  counts  as  a  rule  run 
high.  Where  pasteurization  is 
practiced,  counts  vary,  depending 
upon  the  germ-killing  efficiency  of 
the  process  and  the  amount  of  re- 
contamination  wThich  occurs;  in 
creameries .  where  efficiency  is  the 
rule  the  counts  are  usually  low, 
while  in  others  where  the  butter- 
maker  is  not  so  careful  higher 
counts  are  obtained. 

This  method  of  checking  up  the 
work  of  the  pasteurizing  creameries 
has  been  found  of  much  value  both 
by  the  creamery  inspection  forces 
and  also  by  the  creamerymen  con¬ 
cerned.  It  has  resulted  in  the 
showing  up  of  the  inefficient  meth¬ 
ods  which  can  be  detected  in  no 
other  way. 

The  relation  of  yeasts  and  molds 
in  butter  to  flavor  and  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  is  a  matter  which  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Value  of  Good  Oil  for  Farm  Motors. 


By  Stuart  D.  Irvine’  ’21 


WE  saw  in  a  former  article  that 
an  engine  was  first  of  all 
dependent  upon  its  fuel  or  carburet¬ 
ing  system.  Second  to  this,  per¬ 
haps,  in  importance  comes  lubrica¬ 
tion.  When  any  two  parts  of  a 
mechanism  rub  together,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  some  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  excessive  friction,  and  this  is 
most  commonly  done  by  applying 
lubricating  oil  between  them.  If 
these  two  surfaces  were  allowed  to 
continue  moving  together,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  each  would  be  raised,  as 
well  as,  a  large  number  of  scratch¬ 
es  or  grooves  would  result  in  the 
surface  of  the  softer  metal.  The 
amount  of  lubricant  applied  to  any 
two’ surfaces  varies  directly  with  the 
pressure  and  rapidity  of  movement 
of  each  of  the  two  pieces  of  mech¬ 
anism.  All  the  moving  parts  of  an 
automobile  must  be  lubricated,  but 
as  some  of  these  move  more  rapidly 
than  others,  and  are  subjected  to 
greater  pressure,  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  we  should  use 
the  proper  oil  or  grease  recommend¬ 
ed  for  this  particular  piece  of  mech¬ 
anism.  So  in  this  article,  we  will 
try  and  point  out  the  advantages 
gained  by  spending  those  few  extra 
cents  in  buying  good  lubricating 


oil,  over  and  above  that  of  a  cheap, 
inferior  one. 

At  present,  most  lubricating  oils 
are  mineral  oils  made  from  different 


Film  of  Lubricant  under  microscope 
between  a  bearing  and  shaft. 

distillates  of  crude  petroleum.  In 
the  distilling  of  this  petroleum  it  is 
necessary  that  a  good,  high-grade 
oil  be  obtained,  which  has  a  flash¬ 
point  much  higher  than  the  degree 
of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
actual  use.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  heat  created  by  the  combustion 
of  the  gaseous  vapor  will  burn  the 
oil  leaving  a  dry  surface  for  lubri¬ 
cation — hence  wear  results.  I11  pur¬ 
chasing  cylinder  oil  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  obtain  one  which  will 
stand  up  under  high  temperatures  of 
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the  cylinders  without  thinning.  If 
an  oil  becomes  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  loses  its  characteristic  viscous 
qualities,  it  will  creep  past  the  rings 
of  the  piston  and  readily  foul  the 
spark  plug.  Such  often  occurs  in 
motorcycle  engines  when  the  oper¬ 
ator  uses  too  light  an  oil,  thus  neces¬ 
sitating  the  cleaning  of  the  spark 
plug  with  gasoline,  as  well  as,  the 
combustion  chamber  and  outlet 
valve  seat  more  often  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary.  When  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cylinder  head 
becomes  badly  covered  with  carbon, 
pre-ignition  follows,  and  the  power 
of  the  engine  is  lessened  very  ma¬ 
terially.  Also,  another  advantage 
of  having  the  piston  rings  and  cy¬ 
linder  wall  separated  only  by  a  thin 
film  of  oil,  is  the  greater  power 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  face  of 
the  piston — hence  the  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  engine.  Many  a  mot¬ 
orist  has  had  to  renew  the  rings  on 
the  pistons  of  his  engine  after  two 
or  three  years  running,  due  to  scor¬ 
ing  of  the  cylinder.  The  oil  during 
the  colder  weather  had  settled  in 
the  crank  case,  and  the  splash  or 
non-circulating  system  of  lubrica¬ 
tion  was  not  sufficient  to  throw  this 
chilled  oil  upon  the  interior  walls 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  rings  were 
cut  or  badly  scratched  as  a  result. 

An  oil  which  has  a  low  flash¬ 
point  should  not  be  used  in  the 
crank  case,  because  when  the  motor 
is  run  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  this  oil  becomes  heated  and  a 
thin  smoke  is  seen  escaping  from 
the  breather  tube.  Any  motorist 
who  wonders  why  he  uses  so  much 
cylinder  oil  on  a  long  trip  can  trace 
the  reason  back  to  the  day  when  he 
thought  he  was  saving  money  by 
buying  a  cheaper  grade  of  oil  at  the 
filling  station. 


Whether  we  are  concerned  with  a 
stationary  or  portable  type  of  en¬ 
gine,  the  first  and  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  things  to  know  with 
regards  to  the  successful  operation 
of  our  engine  is  the  kind  and  grade 
of  oil  specified  to  use.  Many  motor¬ 
ists  wishing  to  make  an  outward 
display  of  their  autos,  purchase  such 
accessories  as  rear-view  mirrors, 
spot-lights,  gradometers  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  cent  cylinder  oil  when  the 
‘best’  quality  sells  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon. 

A  simple  method  of  testing  the 
cylinder  oil  used  is  to  drain  a  small 
quantity  out  of  the  crank  case,  pour 
it  into  a  long  narrow  tube  or  mea¬ 
suring  cylinder  and  allow  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours.  If  good  oil, 
it  will  show  a  small  amount  of  black 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
while  if  poor  oil,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  minutes  it  will  turn  to  a  dense 
and  dark  color,  and  after  twenty- 
four  hours  have  passed,  it  will  show 
a  voluminous  black  sediment  many 
times  darker  than  that  of  the  good 
quality  of  oil.  Many  instances  are 
known  to  the  writer  of  men  who 
obtained  high  mileages  per  gallon  of 
cylinder  oil.  Other  conditions  be¬ 
ing  average,  these  men  will  all  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
‘the  best  is  none  too  good.’ 

We  can  very  rapidly  see  then 
without  much  further  consideration, 
the  great  necessity  of  an  operator 
of  farm  motors  using  his  sound 
judgment  in  purchasing  an  oil  for 
lubricating  purposes,  one  which  is 
perhaps  not  the  dearest  in  price,  but 
one  which  will  maintain  a  constant 
oil  film  between  two  working  sur¬ 
faces  under  their  existing  temper¬ 
ature  and  pressure. 
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The  New  Moto-Milking  Machine. 


A  SMALL  electric  milking  ma¬ 
chine  mounted  on  wheels  so 
that  it  can  be  moved  from  cow  to 
cow  has  made  a  considerable  stir 
in  the  dairy  world,  and  among  agri¬ 
cultural  students  in  general.  This 
new  milker  requires  no  pipe  line,  no 
installation,  is  ready  to  use  when 
unboxed  providing  electric  power  is 
available,  and  is  so  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  that  it  is  suitable  for  the 
vast  number  of  dairy  farms  where 
from  eight  to  twenty  cows  are  kept. 

Cups  with  rubber  linings  fit  over 
the  cows’  teats,  and  a  gentle  suction 
sucks  the  milk  out.  Then,  following 
this,  compressed  air  is  forced 
around  the  teats,  squeezing  and 
massaging  them  so  they  will  be 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
We  can  readily  see  that  the  milk¬ 
ing  is  done  almost  exactly  as  if  the 
calf  was  responsible,  and  the  meth¬ 
od  is  far  more  natural  and  calf-like 
than  squeezing  the  teats  by  hand. 
This  gentle  massage  by  compressed 
air  is  comfortable  to  the  cow  and 
makes  her  let  her  milk  down  faster. 
Fast  milking  is  generally  believed 
to  increase  a  cow’s  milk  production 
as  time  goes  on,  and  this  is  a  fact 
that  has  been  proven  to  be  true  by 
men  who  conducted  an  experiment 
with  a  certain  make  of  milking  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  Dairy  Barns,  O.  A.  C. 
The  new  electric  milker  is  simple 


in  construction.  An  electric  motor 
drives  a  slow  moving  piston  which 
makes  suction  on  the  back  stroke 
and  compressed  air  on  the  forward 
stroke.  This  piston  gives  the  slow 
pulsation  of  suction  and  pressure 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  milking  of  the  cow.  Rub¬ 
ber  tubes  connect  the  pump  to  the 
milk  pall  and  teat  cups.  There  are 
no  pulsators,  no  gauges,  no  tanks, 
no  belts,  no  pipe  lines,  no  stall- 
cocks,  no  springs,  and  the  high 
speed  pump  and  gas  engine  are  eli¬ 
minated.  Any  three-fourth  K.  W. 
farm  lighting  plant  will  run  the 
milker,  the  power  cost  being  about 
two  cents  per  day,  as  far  as  elec¬ 
tricity  consumed  is  concerned. 

Two  cows  are  milked  at  one  time, 
and  one  man  can  milk  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty  cows  per  hour.  Thus, 
one  man  does  the  work  of  about 
three,  not  only  releasing  the  other 
men  for  other  work,  but  making  the 
owner  entirely  independent  of  hired 
help  so  far  as  his  dairy  is  concerned. 
The  labor  saving  usually  amounts  to 
between  three  or  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  yearly.  In  a  rush  season,  or  if 
the  help  should  leave,  the  farmer, 
providing,  of  course,  he  has  electric 
power  at  his  disposal,  can  order  one 
of  these  moto-milkers  during  the 
day  and  be  using  it  the  same  even¬ 
ing. 


After  all,  the  best  thing  one  can  do  when  it  is  raining,  is  to  let 


it  rain. 
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W.  A.  Fleming,  ’20,  Agri. 

E.  L-  Eaton,  ’20,  Lxper. 

C.  M.  Dickey,  ’20,  Hort.  ■] 

W.  P.  Shorey,  ’20,  Poultry. 

S.  D.  Irvine,  ’21,  Query  and 
Farm  Power. 


J.  G.  MCCrImmon,  ’21,  Alumni 
Miss  O.  Gardiner,  ’20,  Mac .$ 
Miss  Murray,  ’23,  Mac.  Rep. 

J.  A.  MacAdam,  ’21,  Col.  Life. 
H.  R.  Clemens,  ’21,  Athletics. 
F.  J.  Welland,  ’22,  Local's. 


College 

A  MAN  who  comes  to  college  and 
.finds  no  other  interest  there 
outside  his  lectures  and  his  term  ex¬ 
aminations,  might  as  well  stay  at 
home  and  join  a  correspondence 
school.  A  college  whose  student 
body  loses  its  interest  in  student 
activities,  might  better  be  classed 
as  a  large  sized  boarding  house. 
And  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
Spring  term,  the  O.  A.  C.  showed  a 
discouraging  tendency  in  the  board¬ 
ing  house  direction. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this. 
During  the  war,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
cusable  decline  in  all  other  inter¬ 
ests.  That  is  the  first  reason.  The 
other  lies  in  the  fact  that  due  to  the 
return  of  so  many  men  from  over¬ 
seas,  practically  every  class  started 
in  as  a  Freshman  year,  which  takes 


Spirit. 

at  least  one  term  to  get  acquainted 
with  itself,  and  to  be  able  to  use 
its  members  according  to  their  var¬ 
ious  abilities.  The  attitude  of  the 
returned  man  is  easily  understood. 
In  France,  where  life  itself  was  so 
uncertain  a  matter,  all  other  things 
became  correspondingly  unimport¬ 
ant.  That  lit  should  take  some; 
months  for  these  men  to  acquire  a 
normal  interest  in  things  is  natural: 
in  fact,  most  of  the  college  veter- 
ans  have  got  back  to  the  civilian 
point  of  view  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time. 

If  College  Spirit  means  anything 
it  means  this — the  interest  that 
every  individual  student  takes  in 
every  branch  of  college  activity. 
This  interest  has  been  allowed  to 
flag.  The  question  is  not  why  it 
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has  flagged,  or  who  is  to  blame,  but 
how  we  can  best  revive  it.  We 
have  new  executives:  we  have  a  new 
year  to  begin  in  September,  1920, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  O.A.C.  in  the 
days  to  come,  we  must  start  that 
year  with  a  different  spirit  than  was 
apparent  in  1919. 

The  new  Athletic  executive  is 
working  with  this  idea  in  mind — to 
make  their  branch  of  college  life 
mean  something  to  every  single 
student,  and  not  to  the  trained  few. 
The  Literary  Society  must  do  the 
same.  If  .  the  Alpha  and  Delphic 
Bits,  which  used  to  do  good  work, 
have  become  deadheads,  then  Mock 
Parliaments,  or  something  else  that 
will  keep  up  interest,  must  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  Dramatic  Club  must 
be  revived.  Slipshod  executive  meth¬ 
ods  must  be  discarded,  and  an  audit¬ 
ed  financial  statement  from  each 

ft  > 

major  society  be  presented  to  the 
student  body  at  least  once  yearly. 


Election  to  executive  positions 
should  be  made  to  mean  more  than 
having  names  printed  on  society 
note  paper.  There  has  been  too 
much  passing  the  buck:  piling  all 
the  work  and  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  few  men  who  were 
willing  to  take  it.  College  emblems 
must  be  standardized  and  made  to 
mean  something,  so  that  no  man  can 
leave  the  institution  plastered  over 
with  year  pins  and  crests  that  are 
worth  little  more  than  the  material 
they  are  made  from.  Interyear  spirit 
which  since  February  has  begun  to 
mean  something,  is  good,  provided 
that  it  is  not  allowed  to  form  dis¬ 
likes  or  prejudices.  But  it  is  not 
the  main  issue. 

The  “Review”  has  set  itself  the 
task  of  aiding  the  different  societies 
in  rejuvenating  this  college  spirit. 
We,  intend  to  push  these  suggestions 
until  they  are  accomplished  facts. 


City-Born  Country  Lovers. 


EXCEPT  among  land  speculators, 
there  is  a  very  cool  reception 
extended  the  city-born  person  who 
desires  to  enter  into  farm  work. 
There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  on 
this  statement.  It  is  true  even 
among  those  whose  duty  it  should 
be  in  every  way  to  encourage  those 
sturdy-minded  few  who  would  turn 
their  backs  on  the  comparative  com¬ 
forts  of  the  city  to  enter  into  the  un¬ 
derpaid  and  much  maligned  farming 
profession. 

This  is  a  most  astonishing  thing 
when  it  is  so  apparent  that  the  top- 
heavy  condition  of  our  cities  to-day 
is  making  a  dangerous  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance  that  if  not  soon  righted  will 


bring  about  a  very  serious  state  of 
affairs.  The  slogan  “Keep  the  boy 
on  the  farm,”  has  been  tried  and  has 
apparently  failed  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  the  “Get  the  boy  on  the 
farm”  remedy  is  persistently  ignor¬ 
ed  by  those  officials  whose  work  it 
is  to  look  after  the  country’s  agri¬ 
cultural  needs. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  a  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  against  the  city- 
born  as  an  individual  unsuited  to 
successfully  carry  out  the  duties  of 
a  farmer.  And  yet  we  find  the  city 
youth  after  being  turned  aside  from 
the  farm  discouraged  by  long  faces 
and  gloomy  prognostications,  gain 
his  B.  S.  A.  degree  and  become  a 
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controller  of  the  agricultural  des¬ 
tines  of  the  country,  either  as  a 
teacher  or  government  official.  A 
most  astonishing  thing,  truly,  but 
born  out  by  many  actual  cases. 

Success  in  farming  depends  first 
of  all  on  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  secondly  on  his  train¬ 
ing  and  education.  It  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  a  city-born  boy  who 
loves  the  country  and  receives  pro¬ 
per  training,  education  and  encour¬ 
agement  will  not  make  a  good  far¬ 
mer.  This  being  the  case,  the  whole 
attitude  against  him  becomes  one  of 
prejudice,  and  at  a  time  like  this 
when  the  country  cries  aloud  for 
workers,  a  matter  of  prejudice 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  solution  of  the  land  prob¬ 
lem.  We  well  know  that  case  after 


case  might  be  cited  of  city  men  who 
have  made  a  bad  mess  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  business.  But  this  means  little, 
for  counter  cases  could  be  produced 
in  legions.  It  is  altogether  prob¬ 
able  that  many  of  the  best  farmers 
of  the  past  generation,  fathers  of 
the  successful  farmers  of  to-day, 
were  city  born.  We  should  not  say 
only  probable,  for  it  is  a  fact. 

Therefore  let  all  those  whose  work 
it  is  to  control  our  country’s  future; 
to  build  up  her  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity;  teachers  of  agriculture,  and 
all  other  influential  men  of  the  land, 
put  this  unfounded  prejudice  aside, 
and  with  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
country  before  their  eyes,  give  the 
city-born  lad  a  helping  hand  instead 
of  a  scornful  laugh. 

E.  T.  C. 


A  Matter  of  Manners. 


IT  is  a  sad  but  undeniable  truth, 
that  we  are  prone  to  accept  ill 
reports  of  people  and  institutions, 
and  to  forget  the  good:  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  reputation  of  a  college 
may  be  injured  by  the  action  of  a 
very  small  minority  of  its  members. 
No  better  example  of  this  thought¬ 
lessness,  or  lack  of  common  court¬ 
esy,  on  the  part  of  a  few,  could  be 
shown  than  the  behavior  of  some 
members  of  the  audience  at  our  re¬ 
cent  Philharmonic  concert.  Mr. 
Trueman  and  his  executive  had 
worked  hard  to  give  a  production 
worthy  of  the  O.A.C.  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  taste  of  its  student  body:  they 
had  brought  Miss  Doherty  from  To¬ 
ronto  to  augment  the  college  tal¬ 
ent  with  her  singing.  And  yet  there 


were  some  people  who  had  so  little 
appreciation,  and  such  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  any  one  else,  that 
they  kept  up  a  continual  chatter 
throughout  the  whole  performance. 
There  is  no  better  or  surer  way  of 
giving  the  O.A.C.  the  reputation  of 
being  a  collection  of  ill-bred  yokels 
than  this  sort  of  thing;  it  is  all  the 
more  unfortunate  because  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  few,  while  the  majority 
of  the  students  have  to  suffer  both 
witnessing  such  ill-breeding,  and 
from  the  stigma  that  it  leaves  on 
their  Alma  Mater.  The  sooner  that 
those  who  indulge  in  this  practice 
are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  discredi¬ 
table  both  to  themselves  and  to  ("he 
college,  the  better  for  every  one 
concerned. 
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Why  Not? 


OUR  Library  is  the  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  College  which  is 
not  seriously  affected  by  the  H.  C.  of 
L.  or  the  question  of  professional 
salaries.  It  still  remains  the  widest 
and  most  constant  source  of  wisdom 
on  the  campus.  And  yet  it  is  the 
one  building  in  which  you  can  al¬ 
most  always  find  nine  out  of  ten 
empty  chairs. 

One  reason  for  this  seems  to  be, 
that  just  at  the  time  when  the  aver¬ 
age  student  is  free  from  lectures  and 
athletics,  and  would  like  to  make 
use  of  the  reference  books  or  week¬ 
lies,  or  needs  a  quiet  spot  to  read, 
the  library  doors  are  closed  as  tight 
as  a  bank. 

Not  long  ago  the  President  accus¬ 
ed  one  of  the  years  of  ignoring  the 
privileges  of  such  an  excellent  read¬ 
ing  room.  But  when  is  one  to  use 
it?  He  must  either  miss  lectures 
for  the  purpose,  or  else  go  there 
from  4.30  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  when,  of 
all  times,  he  needs  the  little  bit  of 
exercise  he  does  get. 


It  is  in  the  evenings  that  the  use 
of  the  library  would  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  would  be  a  refuge  for  the 
man  down  town  who  has  to  stay, 
perhaps  for  some  meeting,  and  a 
veritable  haven  for  the  man  in  resi¬ 
dence  who  lives  next  door  to  a  vio¬ 
lin  or  has  a  room-mate  of  that  sunny 
disposition  which  brings  more 
friends  than  quietude.  And  yet  this 
one  reliable  source  of  knowledge 
and  peace  is  closed  in  almost  all  but 
lecture  hours. 

The  only  difficulty  is  to  supply  a 

r 

guardian  for  the  extra  hours.  Sure¬ 
ly  this  could  be  arranged  among  the 
students.  The  taking  out  of  books 
could  still  be  done  by  day  and  all 
that  would  be  needed  would  be  some¬ 
one  who  would  be  responsible  for 
the  place.  At  least  some  scheme 
might  be  tried  by  which  the  use  of 
the  library  could  be  extended  to  that 
time  of  the  day  when  we  most  of¬ 
ten  feel  the  want  of  it. 

'  -  R.  E.  B. 
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From  a  letter  recently  received 
we  learn  that  G.  E.  De  Long,  ’18, 
is  now  on  the  Field  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  staff  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  at  Edmonton. 


J.  C.  Macdonald,  ’97,  who  is  now 
the  managing  editor  of  the  “Family 
Herald  and  Weekly  Star,”  visited 
the  College  lately. 


E.  C.  Stillwell,  ’19,  is  on  the  An¬ 
imal  Husbandry  Dept.,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia  at  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 


G.  S.  Taylor,  ’14,  is  farming  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  and  his  ad¬ 
dress  is  R.  R.  2,  Bloomfield,  Ont. 


Another  ex-O.A.C.  man  on  the 
farm  is  W.  F.  Malcolm,  ’17,  whose 
address  is  Tralee  Sta.,  Ont. 


M.  J.  McQueen  has  secured  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Soldiers’  Settlement 
Board  in  Toronto.  His  address  is  32 
Adelaide  St.  E. 


J.  B.  Kitchen,  an  Associate  of  ’99, 
who  was  managing  the  City  Dairy 
Farm  at  New  Lowell,  Mass.,  has 
bought  a  large  farm  near  Fergus, 
Ont. 


J.  E.  Creary,  ’93,  is  manufacturing 
poultry  feeds  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


W.  A.  McCubbin,  B.  A.,  who  was 
formerly  on  the  Biology  Staff 
here,  now  has  a  position  on  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Penn. 


Prof.  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  who  was 
head  of  the  entomology  department 
some  years  ago  is  now  State  Ento¬ 
mologist  with  headquarters  at  Raw- 
leigh,  N.  C. 


A.  C.  Wilson,  ’97,  is  Chief  Seed 
Analyist  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
with  his  headquarters  at  Springfield. 


H.  H.  Miller,  an  Associate  of  ’05, 
is  now  with  the  Funk  Bros.,  Seed 
Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


C.  D.  White,  ’82,  is  at  present  in 
charge  of  St.  Andrew’s  Mission, 
“Atikimik,”  Grouard,  Alta. 


J.  M.  McIntosh,  ’16,  is  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Representative  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  district  with  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Algoma. 


H.  C.  Wheeler,  ’07,  is  on  the  Soil 
Survey  work  in  the  same  state. 
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“Tom”  Fortier,  ’15,  is  now  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  as  his  address  shows  — 
The  Gables  Orchard,  Annapolis 
Royal,  N.  S. 


A  letter  from  F.  B.  Cotsworth,  ’16, 
of  the  Soldiers’  Settlement  Board, 
Matsqui,  B.C.,  encloses  the  follow¬ 
ing  news  item: 

Carncross-Bowell 
On  Saturday,  February  the  14th, 
occurred  at  New  Westminster,  B.  C., 
an  event  of  considerable  interest  to 
members  of  Class  ’16,  “Carny”  took 
the  plunge.  It  was  a  quiet  wedding 
due  to  the  strategy  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  who  laid  his  plans  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  “outpussyfooted”  Pussy¬ 
foot.  The  bridegroom  was  attended 
by  his  batman,  F.  B.  Cotsworth,  and 
Chauffeur  R.  J.  Skelton  motored  the 
happy  pair  home.  The  bride,  who 
before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Alice 
Bow  ell,  of  New  Westminster,  was 
completely  taken  by  storm  when  the 
dashing  young  artilleryman  arrived 
home  from  the  Front  a  few  months 
ago.  We,  who  know  him  well,  hope 
he  will  now  reform,  and  anyway  we 
wish  them  many  long  years  of  happy 
wedded  life. 


Year  ’15  Please  Notice 

“Bill”  Townsley  has  sailed  on  the 
Sea  of  Matrimony.  Fine  weather 
still  prevails. 

Year  ’14  Special  Notice 

Watch  Barnet — there’s  something 
in  the  wind. 

Year  ’16  How  About  This 

It  is  rumored  that  ’ere  many 
moons  have  passed  “Bob”  Skelton 
will  have  forsaken  the  peeved  ranks 
of  the  bachelor  army. 


Year  ’13  Take  Notice 

“Bob”  Ramsey  hath  taken  unto 
himself  a  wife. 

Donaldson-Cliase 

An  event  of  much  interest  to 
many  friends  was  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Lila  C.  Chase,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bedford  Chase,  of  Port 
Williams,  to  Capt.  Ralph  W.  Donald¬ 
son,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Don¬ 
aldson,  of  Port  Williams.  The  wed¬ 
ding,  a  very  quiet  one,  was  solemn¬ 
ized  in  the  chapel  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
February  10th,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Ross 
officiating,  assisted  by  Rev.  Ross 
Collins.  The  bride,  dressed  in  a  tra¬ 
velling  suit,  was  married  from  the 
residence  of  her  aunt,  with  whom 
she  has  lived  since  early  childhood, 
and  where  she  has  been  engaged  in 
teaching  miniature  painting. 

The  happy  couple  returned  on  the 
19th  inst.  to  Bridgetown,  their  fu¬ 
ture  home,  followed  by  the  best 
wishes  of  a  host  of  friends,  for  a 
long  and  happy  life. 

Capt.  Donaldson  was  a  member  of 
Class  ’15  and  is  now  on  the  Soldier 
[Settlement  Board  as  a  Field  Super¬ 
visor  with  headquarters  at  Bridge¬ 
town. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lodge  an¬ 
nounce  the  marriage  of  their  young¬ 
er  daughter,  Muriel,  to  Mr.  John  A. 
MacNeill,  on  Saturday,  March  the 
twentieth,  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  All 
those  who  knew  Jack,  who  was  a 
’17  man,  will  join  the  “Review”  staff 
in  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacNeill  a 
long  and  happy  life  together. 

I)r.  M.  F.  Coglan 

Dr.  M.  F.  Coglan  passed  away  in 
Hamilton  recently  after  a  short  ill- 
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ness  from  influenza  and  pneumonia. 
The  deceased  was  thirty-nine  years 
of  age  and  a  son  of  Isaac  Coglan,  of 
Cataraqui.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  O.A.C.,  but  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  and  graduated  from 
Queen’s  medical  college  in  1914. 
Upon  graduation  he  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  General  Hospital  and 
served  that  institution  for  two  years. 
He  volunteered  for  service  in  the  C. 
E.  F.,  and  served  on  medical  boards 
in  Kingston,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Some  months  ago  he  took  up  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  was  just  becoming  estab¬ 
lished  when  he  was  taken  ill.  He  is 
survived  by  his  father  and  several 
brothers,  who  reside  in  Western 
Canada. 

List  of  Graduates 

(Continued  from  the  March  Issue) 

1899 —  C.  D.  Jarvis,  Dept,  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.,  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Agricultural  Educa¬ 
tion. 

1900 —  T.  D.  Jarvis,  International 
Nickel  Co.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont., 
Pathologist. 

1902 — F.  S.  Jacobs. 

1904 — J.  P.  Johnston,  Fingal,  Ont., 
Physician. 

1907 —  W.  S.  Jacobs,  Munson,  Alta., 
Farmer. 

1908 —  D.  M.  Johnston,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Boniface,  Man.,  Stock- 
man. 

1908 — D.  H.  Jones,  O.A.C.,  Prof,  of 
Bacteriology. 

1908 —  M.  Jull,  Macdonald  College, 
Que.,  Prof,  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

1909 —  W.  D.  Jackson,  Carp,  Ont., 
Agric.  Rep. 

1909 — J.  W.  Jones,  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I.,  Silver  Fox  Industry. 


1909 — M.  J.  Joubert,  Dept,  of  Agric., 
Bloomfontein.  S.  A. 

1913 — G.  J.  Jenkins,  Farmers’  Dairy 
|Co.,  Toronto,  Bacteriologist. 

1913 — S.  C.  Johnson,  Deceased. 

1916 — J.  T.  Johnson,  S.  S.  B.,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont. 

191-6 — G.  Jackson,  Canada  Ingot 
Iron  Co.,  Guelph,  Travelling 
Representative. 

1918 — M.  W.  Jones,  32  Adelaide  St. 
E.,  Toronto,  Supervisor,  S.  S. 
B. 

1918 —  N.  James,  Agric.  College, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Lecturer  in 
Dairying. 

1919 —  T.  H.  Jones,  O.  A.  C.,  Lecturer 
in  Horticulture. 

1894 —  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  Prof,  of  Agronomy. 

1895 —  W.  A.  Kennedy,  Conquest, 
Sask.,  Farmer. 

1895 —  A.  A.  King,  Ladners,  B.  C., 
Physician. 

1896 —  D.  F.  Kidd,  Cookstown,  Ont., 
Farmer. 

1896 — J.  W.  Knight,  Hopkinsville, 
Ken.,  Dairyman.  • 

1903 — A.  P.  Ketchen,  Deceased. 

1903 — L.  S.  Klinck,  Agric.  College, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  President. 

1906— C.  R.  Klinck,  O.  A.  C.,  Plant 
Breeder. 

1909 —  A.  A.  Knight,  Lindsay,  Ont., 
Agric.  Rep. 

1910 —  S.  Kennedy,  Killed  in  Action. 

1910 —  H.  L.  Krauss,  363  Cass  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

1911 —  V.  King,  Killed  in  Action. 

1913 — H.  L.  Keegan,  Agassiz,  B.  C., 
Experimentalist. 

1913 —  H.  M.  King,  Agric.  College, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Assoc.  Prof, 
in  Animal  Husbandry. 

1914 —  M.  Kelleher,  Goderich,  Ont., 
Farmer. 
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1914 — G.  F.  Kingsmill,  152  Albert 
St.,  London,  Ont. 

1914 — H.  R.  Kirk,  Plenty,  Sask.,  far¬ 
mer. 

1914 —  J.  S.  Knapp,  Galt,  Ont.,  Agric. 
Rep. 

1915 —  W.  M.  Kedey,  Killed  in  Action. 

1915 — W.  Kerr,  Canada  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Inc.,  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I.,  Manager. 

1889 — A.  Lehmann,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry. 

1891 — F.  B.  Linfield,  Agric.  College, 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  Dean  of 
Agriculture. 

1900 — W.  Linklater,  Agric.  College, 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  Prof,  of 
Animal  Husbandry. 

1900 — J.  M.  Livingston,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  Merchant. 

1903 — L.  A.  La  Pierre,  Paris,  Ont., 
Farmer. 

1905 — H.  H.  LeDrew,  O.A.C.,  Lect. 
in  Economics. 

1905 — A.  Leitch,  O.  A.  C.,  Prof,  of 
Farm  Man.  Dept. 

1905 — W.  J.  W.  Lennox,  28  Front 
St.  E.,  Toronto,  Dom.  Seed 
Expert. 

1905 — F.  M.  Logan,  Regina,  Sask., 
Ass’t  Dairy  Comm. 

1908 —  E.  Lewis,  Deceased. 

1909 —  C.  A.  Lawrence,  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines,  Ont.,  Farmer. 

1909—  A.  J.  Logsdail,  C.  E.  F.,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont.,  Ass’t  to  Dom.  Hor¬ 
ticulturist. 

1910 —  J.  Laughland,  Mond  Nickel 
Co.,  Sudbury,  Adviser. 

1910 — C.  M.  Learmouth. 

1910 —  J.  G.  Lloyd-Jones,  Fronpelen, 
Caersus,  Mont.,  Wales,  far¬ 
mer. 

1911 —  B.  H.  Landels,  Killed  in  Ac¬ 
tion. 


1911 — P.  E.  Light,  Livestock  Branch, 
Dept,  of  Agric.,  Ottawa,  Mar¬ 
kets  Editor  and  Statistician. 

1911 —  W.  V.  Longley,  Hallock, 
Minn.,  County  Agent. 

1912 —  T.  H.  Lund,  O.  A.  C.,  Demon¬ 
strator  in  Bacteriology. 

1914 — C.  M.  Laidlaw,  Burwash,  Ont., 
Ranch  Expert. 

1914 — E.  Lattimer,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  Ass’t 
Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

1914 —  H.  D.  Leppan,  Pretoria,  S.  A., 
Agrononist. 

1915—  D.  G.  Laird,  S.  S.  B.,  Char¬ 
lottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

1915 —  W.  A.  Locke,  Dixon’s  Corners, 
Ont.,  Dairyman. 

1916 —  C.  E.  Lackner,  Chesley,  Ont., 
Dairyman. 

1918 —  S.  N.  Lord,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Medical  Student. 

1919 —  C.  F.  Luckham,  O.  A.  C.,  Farm 
Surveys  Dept. 

1919- — C.  A.  Lamont,  Livestock  Mar¬ 
kets  Division,  Federal  Dept, 
of  Agric.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 


Ronald  Macdonald 

The  death  of  Ronald  Macdonald 
on  March  6th  removed  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  O.  A. 
C.  men  of  Guelph.  He  was  stricken 
with  rheumatic  fever  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  despite  a 
strong  fight,  complications  develop¬ 
ed  and  the  end  came. 

“Big  Mac”  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  but  came  to  Canada  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  graduated 
from  the  O.A.C.  in  1912  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  was  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business.  Then  he  turned  to 
newspaper  work  and  was  with  it  un¬ 
til  his  enlistment  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war.  After  thirteen  months 

Continued  on  page  xi. 
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On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Eeb.  25th. 
the  Senior  Associates  entertained  their 
Hass  juniors  to  a  te?.  The  guest>. 
including  Mrs.  Fuller,  four  members  of 
the  staff — Miss  Roddick,  Miss  Dickey, 
Miss  Conover  'and  Miss  Stockton,  were 
received  by  Miss  Blain,  president  of  the 
class.  The  tea  was  held  in  the  sitting 
room  at  the  east  end  of  the  second  floor, 
and  comfortable  willow  chairs,  bright 
cushions  and  lovely  roses  made  it  the 
cosiest  spot  imaginable.  Tea  was 
poured  by  Mrs.  Fuller,  and  the  good 
things  to  eat  testified  that  the  Associ¬ 
ates’  cooking  lessons  had  not  been  in 
vain.  After  a  pleasant  hour  of  chat¬ 
ting  and  music,  the  guests  took  their 
leave  with  many  expressions  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Seniors’  kindness. 

G.  E.  E. 


The  girls  of  the  Hall  were  delight¬ 
fully  surprised  on  Wednesday,  March 
10th,  by  the  visit  of  three  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  ’19,  Miss  “Bonnie”  Brown, 
Kathleen  Lethbridge  and  Ethel  Nichol. 
Miss  Lethbridge  is  dietitian  at  Queen 
Alexandra  Sanitarium  London,  Miss 
Nichol  is  at  Speedwell  Hospital  and 
Miss  Brown  whose  engagement  to  W. 
C.  C.  Caldwell,  T9  has  been  announced, 
has,  since  her  graduation,  been  living  at 
her  home  at  Watford,  Ont. 


Miss  Dorothy  Falconbridge  T9  has 
since  Christmas  been  dietitian  at  An- 


nesly  Hall,  Toronto.  Previous  to  her 

i 

work  here,  she  has  been  engaged  in  diet¬ 
itian  work  at  Sherbourne  Club, 
Toronto. 


Being  in  need  of  many  shekels,  the 
I.  O.  D.  E.  decided  to  give  a  tea.  The 
date  chosen  was  Saturday  afternoon, 
February  28th,  which  wa^s  especially 
fortunate  in  that  many  of  the  guests 
who  had  come  up  to  the  College  for  the 
Conversat,  the  evening  before,  were 
able  to  stay  over  for  the  tea. 

Promptly  at  four-thirty  the  guests 
began  to  arrive,  some  from  the  after¬ 
noon’s  skating,  some  from  the  “Movies” 
or  from  showing  out  of  town  guests  the 
wonders  of  the  O.  A.  C.  campus.  The 
drawing  room  with  its  cheery  grate-fire 
and  flowers  was  the  most  popular  spot, 
but  the  first  floor  corridors  with  the 
small  tables  and  cosily  arranged  chairs 
were  equally  inviting. 

Tea  was  poured  to  the  right  of  the 
central  stairway  and  delicious  sand¬ 
wiches  and  cake  were  served  from  the 
tea  table.  After  a  jolly  hour  over  the 
tea-cups  the  party  migrated  to  the  gym¬ 
nasium  to  dance  until  six  o’clock,  when 
the  guests  departed.  On  the  whole 
the  “tea  dance”  was  a  very  pleasant 
little  anticlimax  after  the  dance  the 
evening  before,  and  much  credit  is  due 
Miss  Rebbeck,  regent  of  the  chapter, 
who  arranged  the  function. 

Note — The  coffers — or  rather  the 
tin  box  of  the  treasurer  of  the  I.  O.  D. 
E.  is  once  again  full. 
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After  Cookery  Class,  Friday,  Mar.  4 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I’ve  had  too  much 
Oh,  please  send  for  the  doctor 
I’m  ’fraid,  of  all  this  ice  cream  stuff 
I'Ve  had  more  than  I  oughter ! 


The  girls  of  Macdonald  Hall  were 
honored  on  Sunday,  February  15th,  by 
a  visit  from  Madame  Henriod  of 
Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  in  company 
with  Miss  I.  G.  Brown,  Educational 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  being 
guests  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  Hall. 

In  the  afternoon  an  informal  gather¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Drawing  Room 
when  Madame  Henriod  entertained  the 
girls  with  a  very  interesting  talk  of  her 
experiences  during  the  war.  She 
served  her  country  and  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  in  various  capacities,  among  them 
that  of  a  nurse.  One  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  beneficial  problems  we  learned 
of,  was  that  of  the  refugees ;  especially 
the  Belgians  as  their  centre  was  in  her 
home  town. 

After  the  gathering  Madame  Hen¬ 
riod  and  Miss  Brown  were  shown 
through  the  buildings  and  entertained 
to  tea  by  Mrs.  Fuller. 

In  the  evening  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Drawing  Room  and 

was  well  attended.  The  address  of 

\ 

the  evening  was  given  by  Miss  Brown 
on  “Woman’s  Opportunities”  and  was 
much  enjoyed.  After  it  Madame  Hen¬ 
riod  again  favored  the  girls  and  de¬ 
lighted  them  by  answering  questions, 
telling  them  of  her  attendance  at  the 
Students’  Convention  at  De  Moines ; 
her  impressions  of  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  cities  she  had  visited  and  the 
work  she  and  her  husband  will  under¬ 
take  on  their  return. 

Her  pleasing  voice  and  genial  man¬ 
ner  won  for  her  the  admiration  and 
good  will  of  the  girls,  who  will  always 
remember  her  as  one  of  the  outstanding 


guests  of  Macdonald  Hall  during  this 
year.  They  feel  that  they  were  partic¬ 
ularly  favored,  as  this  was  the  first 
girls’  school  and  residence  visited  and 
possibly  the  only  one  in  Canada  as  her 
visit  in  our  fair  Dominion  was  for  a 
week  only. 

-  C.  E.  M. 

Jazzerwocky 

( With  apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll.) 

’Twas  grillig,  and  the  Jazzlewags 
Did  glomp  and  scrimble  o’er  the 
board  ; 

All  gladsome  were  their  dazzlerags, 
And  the  loud  Nigs  uproared. 

“Beware  the  Tickle  Trot,  my  son, 

The  feet  that  twink,  the  hands  that 
dug  ; 

Beware  the  Shimmy  Shake  and  shun 
The  thrustful  Bunny  Hug.” 

He  put  his  pumpsious  shoon  on  foot, 
He  bent  his  knees  to  slithe  and 
sprawl, 

Till,  fagged  and  flausted  by  disdoot, 

He  brooded  by  the  wall. 

And,  as  in  broody  ease  he  lay, 

The  Jazzerwock,  with  shoulders  bare, 
Came  swhif fling  through  the  juggly 
fray 

And  grapped  him  by  the  hair. 

One,  two  !  One,  two  !  And  through 
and  through 

The  prancing  maze  they  reeled  and 
pressed, 

Till  both  his  feet  ignored  the  beat 

And  woggled  with  the  best. 

“And  hast  thou  learnt  at  last  to  jazz? 
Come  take  my  arm,  my  clomplish 
boy 

O  hectic  day  !  Cheero  !  Cheeray  ! 

He  chwinckled  in  his  joy. 

’Twas  grillig,  and  the  Jazzlewags 

Did  glomp  and  scrimble  o’er  the 
board  ; 

All  gladsome  were  their  dazzlerags, 
And  the  loud  Nigs  uproared. — Punch 
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The  Comersat 

The  dance  fired  music,  music  fired  the 
dance. 

The  glow  diffusive  lit  each  countenance. 

■ — George  Elliot. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  college 
life  than  study  and  chapel  on  Sunday ;  and 
the  best  parts  of  it  are  not  to  be  found 
on  the  curriculum.  When  we  have  all 
forgotten  that  ”Prunus  domestica”  is  the 
name  of  a  vegetable  and  that  the  horse 
has  an  advantage  of  ten  ribs  over  the 
ox  (or  is  it  twelve?)  we  shall  still 
remember  the  girls  we  met  and  the 
dances  we  stole  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  ambition 
of  the  Teuton  ran  away  with  his  brains 
the  O.  A.  C.  held  its  one-time  Annual 
Conversazione,  and  from  the  dining 
room  came  “the  sound  of  revelry  by 
night !”  Our  noble  hall  of  nourishment 
has  made  its  debut,  and  with  all  respect 
to  the  corridors  and  cosy  corners  across 
the  way,  we  believe  that  the  innovation 
has  come  to  stay.  One  could  not  help 
feeling  as  he  looked  on  the  scene  that 
those  walls  were  built,  not  for  the  clatter 
of  knife  on  plate,  nor  yet  for  fish  on 
Friday,  or  cheese  on  Sunday,  but  for  the 
strains  of  the  waltz,  “for  fair  'women 
and  brave  men.” 

Who  could  deny  that  the  girls  were 
fair?  Was  not  Mac  Hall  there,  both 
past  and  present,  “with  all  her  bravery 
on  and  tackle  trim?”  Were  not  our 


lady  friends  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  Province  adding  to  the  colour  of  the 
scene  and  the  heart  beats  of  “Drury’s 
yeomen?”  As  for  the  men  who  brought 
two  partners,  or  those  who  drank  punch 
between  each  dance — were  they  not 
brave  ? 

From  eight  to  nine  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Creelman  welcomed  over  a  thousand 
people.  Among  the  distinguished  visit¬ 
ors  were  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Nixon, 
the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Beniah  Bowman, 
and  representatives  from  the  colleges  of 
Toronto  University  and  from  Guelph 
city.  Never  has  the  O.  A.  C.  seen  so 
many  of  its  friends  together  and  we  hope 
that  this  year  is  only  the  first  of  many 
more  like  it.  The  hall  was  full  and 
there  were  few  who  did  not  dance. 
Heads  of  Departments  were  seen, 
“wearing  all  that  weight  of  learning 
lightly  like  a  flower,”  the  junior  staff 
“tripping  gently  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe,”  and  even  seniors  forgot  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  found  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone.  The  card  room  was 
deserted  for  the  dance  or  the  cosy  chair, 
though  we  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  the  All  Powerful  was  once  discov¬ 
ered  playing  patience  with  himself. 
•Such  are  the  penalties  of  greatness! 

Those  who  were  there  will  remember 
the  wonderful  gowns,  some  daring,  some 
dainty  and  demure.  If  one  but  had  the 
technical  vocabulary  and  could  dififerent- 
iate  between  tulle  and  georgette  or  detect 
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a  panier  effect  on  sight,  what  pages  he 
could  write !  But  no  male  could  lay 
his  clumsy  hand  to  such  a  theme.  As 
well  ask  a  sergeant-major  to  write  a 
book  on  humility ! 

As  for  ourselves — if  any  held  briefs 
for  the  standardization  of  dress  their 
theories  were  all  dashed  to  the  ground 
that  night. 

But  to  go  on  to  the  other  decorations. 
The  flowers  that  lined  the  walls  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  sitting-out  parlours 
showed  the  tasteful  touch  of  feminine 
hands.  It  was  delightfully  simple  and 
many  couples  admired  the  shaded  lights. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the 
orchestra,  thoughtfully  camouflaged  in 
palm-trees,  a  sort  of  coral  island  set  in 
a  dazzling  sea.  Twenty-four  dances  they 
gave  us  and  none  were  more  popular 
than  the  waltz  of  the  moon  variety. 
As  “Bubbles”  was  being  played  and  the 
“moon”  shone  dimly  through  the  clouded 
skylight,  coloured  baloons  floated  down 
on  the  dancers,  and  proud  were  the 
gallants  who  secured  one  for  their  lady. 
The  lights  went  up  and  some  of  the 
bubbles  were  burst. 

We  owe  our  thanks  to  year  ’21  for 
an  excellent  programme  which  went 
without  a  hitch  from  nine  to  three.  The 
fact  that  the  bugler  who  sounded  the 
“stand  to”  before  each  dance  was  a  full 
sergeant  (pjesumably  “with  pay”) 
showed  that  they  did  things  well.  The 
committee-man  who  came  upon  two  Kir 
guests  enjoying  a  soothing  weed  under 
the  very  nose  of  our  Alfalfa  King  and 
rose  to  the  occasion  by  borrowing  a 
match,  is  to  be  commended  on  his  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind.  Rendez-vous  could  not 
have  been  more  efficiently  arranged  and 
the  freshman  who  was  claimed  by  two 
rival  ladies  must  blame  it  on  that  fatal 
gift  of  beauty.  However,  the  problem 
of  supper  turned  out  to  be  a  large  one 
and  perhaps  next  year  a  different  meth¬ 


od  will  be  used.  If  the  dancing  were 
stopped  and  dumb  waiters  brought  out, 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  time  could 
be  saved,  or  else  a  system  of  sittings 
based  on  initials  might  be  arranged.  Also 
some  better  meeting  place  for  partners 
before  the  reception  might  be  thought 
of.  Apart  from  this  the  organization 
of  the  committee  could  not  have  been 
improved  upon. 

Students  were  seen  returning  to  bar¬ 
racks  at  about  5.00  a.m.  Taxis  are  said 
to  have  broken  down  and  other  happy 
accidents  to  have  occured,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  all  were  in  bed  by  breakfast 
time.  We  know  of  one  dress  suit  that 
was  slept  in. 

“No  sleep  till  morn  when  Youth  and 
Pleasure  meet, 

‘To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying 
feet.” 

And  no  lectures  on  the  morning  after ! 

R.  E.  BALCH 


Year  ?22  Banquet 

“ There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  uight !’ 

Yes,  year  ’22  held  a  banquet  in  the 
Arcadian  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  twentieth.  It  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  success  and  the  committee  in  charge 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  evening's  inter- 
tainment  was  arranged. 

Shortly  after  six-thirty  the  sophs, 
with  their  fair  partners,  sat  down  to  a 
sumptuous  spread.  At  first  there  may 
have  been  some  trace  of  trepidation  lest 
a  fork  would  slip  or  the  conversation 
would  lag;  but  it  could  not  last:  after 
perusing  over  the  original  menu  card 
and  successfully  mastering  the  various 
courses  from  soup  to  fruit,  even  those 
of  the  most  reticent  natures  were  as 
freely  at  home  as  in  the  college  dining 
hall.  But  hark!  a  hush  fell  upon  all  as 
Dr.  Creelman,  the  toastmaster,  arose 
from  the  seat  of  honour  at  the  head 
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ATHLETIC  conce^ 


Prs.  5hutt  Fraser  ^Ldwards 
enjoyed  Ihe^ose  dance 


1MTEM5M0M  . 

C  ALU  MG.  m.  CfcAVFORP” 


HO-scrave  Aftd  Bird  (on  Ihe  wing) 
in  their  “Pugilistic  Eoxtrot 
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table.  After  a  brief  speech  interwoven 
with  deep  humour  he  proposed  a  toast 
to  the  King,  and  the  happy  crowd  re¬ 
ponded  by  singing  the  national  anthem. 
“Doc.”  Shutt  then  ably  proposed  a  toast 
to  the  ladies  in  his  usual  deep  sonorous 
voice,  while  “Rusty”  Rogers  in  replying, 
(no  doubt  inspired  by  his  subject),  ex¬ 
celled  even  his  usual  fluency.  Ah!  it 
was  a  study  for  a  psychological  student 
to  watch  the  eyes  of  the  fair  ones 
scintillate  as  “Rusty”  waxed  eloquent. 
Dr..  J.  Hugo  Reed,  the  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  ’ 22  in .  proposing  a  toast  to  the 
year  created  much  merriment  in  his  re¬ 
ference  to  antiseptics  and  cooling  lotions. 
“Davy,”  our  worthy  president  replied 
in  a  manner  as  only  a  ’22  president 
could  reply.  The  last  toast,  to  the  mar¬ 
ried  men,  was  proposed  by  “Baldy”  who 
used  some  very  apt  similes  and  told  of 
hjs-  leap  year  hopes.  Mr.  Twinn  re¬ 
sponded  so  convincingly  that  some  were 
nearly  led  to  believe  that  the  taking  of 
the  matrimonial  plunge  had,  perhaps, 
a  few  redeeming  features. 

The  floor  was  then  hurriedly  cleared, 
the  programmes  were  filled,  an  irresist¬ 
ible  selection  was  played  by  the  orch¬ 
estra,  and  the  event  of  the  evening  com¬ 
menced.  The  worshippers  of  Terpsi¬ 
chore  surely  guided  the  fantastic  toe  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  usual.  But  alas ! 
ere  long  ten-twenty  arrived  and  a  shad- 
dow  of  disappointment  appeared  as  the 
coterie  from  Mac.  Hall  reluctantly  de¬ 
parted.  The  flying  moments  sped  rapid¬ 
ly  on  till  one  o’clock  resounded,  and  the 
memorable  ’22  banquet  was  of  the  past. 

A.  ARCHIBALD. 


O.A.C.  Philharmonic  Society  Concert 

Let  the  voice  of  melody  ring  forth  to  tune 
the  hearts  of  man , 

And  dispel  the  darkened  shadows  with  the 
merry  pipes  of  Pan. 

'  Those  who  were  present  at  the  con¬ 
cert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  held 


in  the  Gymnasium  on  Friday,  March  12, 
had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  remark¬ 
able  pragramme.  The  delightful  var¬ 
iety  and  enjoyable  rendering  of  all  the 
items,  induced  that  pleasant  and  happy 
atmosphere  which  should  be  a  feature 
of  all  such  performances. 

A  very  appropriate  opening  number, 
the  impressive  anthem  “O  Canada,”  was 
given  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra.  We 
feel  that  this  national  song  should  be 
as  essential  to  a  programme  as  is  the 
British  National  Anthem.  After  a 
slight  uncertainty,  evidently  due  to  ner¬ 
vousness,  the  orchestra  settled  down  to 
the  “Golden  Sceptre”  Overture,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Chadwick. 
The  audience  was  delighted  later  in  the 
evening  with  Dvorak's  dainty  Humor¬ 
esque  and  the  orchestra’s  favorite  “La 
Cinquantaine.” 

There  was  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  tone  of  the  violins  since  the  ath¬ 
letic- concert.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  adding  to  the  woodwind, 
so  that  the  full  harmonies  might  be  more 
balanced.  With  the  material  at  hand 
Mr.  Chadwick  certainly  achieved  an  un¬ 
doubted  success. 

The  chorus  showed  decided  evidence 
of  careful  and  earnest  training.  The 
tone  of  the  sopranos,  deep,  pure,  full 
and  mellow,  gave  a  brilliant  lead  to  all 
their  numbers,  but  rather  overpowered 
the  three  brave  contraltos.  This  lack 
of  balance  was  the  only  noticeable  draw¬ 
back  to  the  full  harmony  and  broad  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  works  rendered.  The  tenors 
and  basses  proved  a  sure  and  reliable 
foundation  for  the  melodies  of  the 
higher  parts.  Mr.  S.  T.  Olds  must  be 
congratulated  upon  the  alert  and  breezy 
effects  produced  in  “Anchored”  (M  at- 
son)  and  the  charming  jollity  in  the 
old  folk  part  song,  “Come  Sweet  Morn¬ 
ing.” 

A  male  sextet  of  the  first  year 
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(Messrs.  Williamson,  Evans,  Cross¬ 
grove,  Mills,  Hellyer  and  Nicholson), 
sang  the  dreamy  old  negro  song  “Ken¬ 
tucky  Babe”  (Geibel)  with  such  well 
balanced  tone  and  delicate  feeling  that 
they  were  forced  to  encore  with  a  hum- 
erous  ditty  “Fishing.”  Macdonald  Hall 
met  with  success  with  a  charming  trio, 
Misses  Ferguson,  Staples  and  Luckham, 
whose  rendering  of  Reichart’s  “In  time 
or  Roses,”  showed  both  delicate  phrasing 
and  dainty  interpretation. 

Variety  both  quaint  and  picturesque 
was  established  in  a  Russian  Dance  by 
Misses  Thompson  and  Rebbeck,  who 
most  certainly  caught  the  typical 
rythm  characteristic  of  the  Slav ;  and 
a  Dresden  China  Dance  by  Misses  Stock 
and  Skey.  The  stately  delicacy  of  the 
dance  took  one’s  mind  back  to  the 
minuet  and  other  pretty  parlour  dances 
of  our  ancestors.  Messrs  Arnold  and 
Hancock  played  selected  melodies  with 
marked  passion  and  )tone.  The  very 
pretty  accompaniment  to  the  dances  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Fuller,  who  also  support¬ 
ed  the  orchestra  in  her  usual  masterly 
manner. 

The  climax  of  the  evening  was  reach¬ 
ed,  however,  when  Miss  Mabel  Doherty, 
who  is  studying  singing  in  Toronto,  and 
whose  brother  is  a  graduate  of  this  col¬ 
lege,  sang  “Mammy”  (Harriet  Ware). 
“He  left  her”  (Cultsam),  “The  Little 
Rock”  (Carpenter),  “Buttercup”  Song 
(H.  M.  S  Pinafore)  (encore),  “Black¬ 
bird  Song”  (Cyril  Scott),  “The  Bird” 
(Dwite  Ellis),  “The  Birthday”  (Hunt¬ 
ington  Woodman).  Miss  Doherty  pos¬ 
sesses  a  charming  rich  mellow  natural 
voice,  which  combined  with  unfailing 
technique  and  a  very  artistic  temper¬ 
ament,  enables  her  to  impart  her  keen 
interpretations  to  her  audience.  Her 
numbers  were  carefully  chosen  to  bring 
out  clearly  her  rich  soprano  quality  and 
flexible  production ;  and  the  noticeable 


absence  of  any  undue  vibrato,  so  often 
heard  in  young  soloists,  enabled  her  to 
•phrase  her  melodies  gently  and  with 
deep  feeling.  At  a  special  request, 
Miss  Doherty  very  kindly  added  to  her 
programme,  “Where  my  Caravan  has 
rested”  (Lohr)  and  “If  Daddy  hadn’t 
married  Mother”  (Bishop)  a  charming 
youthful  and  girlish  lyric.  Her  accom¬ 
panist,  Miss  Jessie  Hill,  lent  a  gentle 
sympathetic  background  to  her  singing, 
and  must  be  congratulated  upon  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty  of  light  so  easily. 

And  last  but  by  no  means  least,  our 
Hon.  President  in  his  natural  soft  bari¬ 
tone  voice  sang  'The  Song  of  the  Bow’  in 
true  yeoman  style  of  old  England;  as  an 
encore,  “It’s  a  good  old  world  after  all” 
(J.  O’Hara).  We  have  left  Mr.  True¬ 
man  to  the  last  because  he  ought  to  have 
been  first.  All  congratulations  are  due 
to  him  for  the  arrangement  and  undoubt¬ 
ed  success  of  the  whole  evening.  Upon 
his  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility, 
and  no  one  else  will  deny  that,  if  the 
excellent  result  cost  an  equal  amount  of 
energy  and  resource, — he  must  be  a 
Trojan  of  Trojans. 

H.  C.  F. 


The  Frolics  of  1920 

Mr.  K.  W.  Forman’s  newest  produc¬ 
tion  “The  Frolics  of  1920,”  opened  in  the 
College  Theatre  on  the  night  of  March 
the  fourth,  and  gave  promise  of  a  long 
and  successful  run. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the 
performance  in  detail.  That  has  already 
been  done  by  a  daily  press  reporter  who 
in  his  write-up  stated  that  the  Revue 
opened  ,  at  the  Mac  Hall.  A  judicious 
presentation  of  a  complimentary  ticket 
would  have  brought  forth  from  my  pen 
a  more  stirring  advertisement,  however. 
As  might  be  judge  from  the  title,  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  plot,  and  the  show 
is  an  extravaganza  of  lively  scenes  built 
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around  incidents  of  college  life.  With 
such  a  vivid  and  moving  background  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Forman  was 
able  to  build  up  a  really  pretty  and 
.  amusing  Revue. 

The  introduction  of  near-vaudeville 
turns  in  the  form  of  acrobatics  and  in¬ 
terpretive  dancing  is  not  a  new  thing 
with  Mr.  Forman.  Many  of  the  old  pat¬ 
rons  of  the  College  Theatre,  once  known 
as  the  “Gym,”  will  remember  many  in¬ 
stances  of  this  in  the  past,  but  never 
were  they  more  interesting  than  in  the 
new  Frolics. 

Amongst  so  much  brilliant  work,  it 
is  difficult  to  mention  any  individual 
performance.  Mr  Keefe  was  scintill¬ 
ating  in  his  “Indian  Club”  solo,  whilst 
of  the  ensembles,  the  “Pyramid”  by  the 
men  of  the  company  pleased  me  most. 
Stage  manager  Zeigler  has  stated  that 
the  difficulties  overcome  in  producing 
the  pretty  Allegretto  dance  were  many. 
A  search  was  made  over  half  the  con¬ 
tinent  before  the  correct  Rose  light  ef¬ 
fect  could  be  obtained  for  its  staging. 
The  orchestration  and  voices  were  first 
class.  I  would  rather  fancy  that  Messrs. 
Mutt  and  Jeff  will  feel  the  effects  of 
their  amusing  acrobatics  for  some  days 
to  come. 

Most  of  the  audience  seemed  rather 
astonished  that  College  men  should  be 
as  fond  of  milk  as  was  portrayed  in  the 
last  of  the  large  number  of  scenes.  Here 
we  had  a  view  of  a  college  room  after 
a  big  dance  with  the  tired  youths  draped 
over  the  room  furniture  relating  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Peter 
Cairnie  nearly  killed  me  with  suspense 
waiting  for  “the  joke.”  It  didn’t  come 
up  to  expectations.  He  told  me  a  much 
better  one  after  the  performance. 

In  the  intermission  the  English  cus¬ 
tom  of  serving  tea  between  acts  was  in¬ 
troduced.  Some  members  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Staff  were  seen  to  make 


immediate  use  of  this  pleasant  innova¬ 
tion. 

SPECTATOR. 


Masonic  Social  Evening 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  social 
evenings  on  record  at  the  college  was 
spent  by  the  members  of  the  Masonic 
Order  in  the  faculty  and  student  body, 
with  their  lady  friends,  at  the  annual 
banquet  held  Sat.,  Feb.  28th,  at  the  Royal 
Cafe. 

Shortly  after  six  o’clock  guests  be¬ 
gan  to  congregate,  and  after  a  short  time 
spent  in  agreeable  conversation,  took 
their  places  at  the  table.  The  menu 
disposed  of,  the  Toastmaster,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Musgrave  proposed  the  toast  “The  King” 
followed  by  the  singing  of  the  National 
Anthem.  Mr.  C.  M.  Howarth  then  gave 
a  vocal  solo  “Apres  le  Guerre,”  which 
was  vigorously  encored.  The  next  toast 
“The  Craft”  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Ful¬ 
mer  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Baker.  Mr.  A.  E.  Williamson  favored 
with  a  vocal  solo,  “Little  Grey  Home  in 
the  West,”  Miss  M.  E.  Aiken,  consent¬ 
ing  to  act  as  accompanist. 

After  the  last  toast  “The  Ladies”  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  R.  Atkin  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  J.  Wadsworth,  the  party  walked 
to  the  Arcadian  Hall,  where  dancing  and 
cards  occupied  the  time  till  midnight. 

The  O.  A.  C.  Horticultural  Culb  held 
their  last  meeting  for  the  season  on  the 
evening  of  March  10th.  Owing  to  the 
approach  of  examinatinos  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  small  but  the  evening  was  a 
profitable  one  for  all  present.  The 
speaker  was  Mr.  N.  T.  Sanderson  of 
London,  who  addressed  the  club  on  the 
subject  of  “Greenhouse  Tomatoes.”  Mr. 
Sanderson  considers  that  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  variety  is  the  greatest  handicap 
in  the  business.  The  English  varities 
are  too  small  while  others  are  very  sus- 
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ceptible  to  disease  under  greenhouse 
conditions.  He  is  at  present  trying  out 
some  seed  obtained  from  Mr.  McLennan 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the 
address  a  moving  picture  film  was 
shown  illustrating  different  phases  of 
tomato  growing  under  glass. 

The  Veterans’  Banquet 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  13th, 

the  members  of  the  association  collected 

at  the  Roval  Canadian  Cafe  for  their  an- 
- 

nual  banquet.  An  excellent  menu  had 
been  arranged  and  a  splendid  program 
folllowed ;  in  fact  so  much  to  the  liking 
of  the  “Vets”  that  the  meeting  did  not 
break  up  until  almost  eleven  o'clock. 
Prof.  Blackwood,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  represented  the  faculty 
and  with  Mr.  W.  D.  Robertson,  secretary 
of  the  city  branch,  materially  assisted 
with  the  evening's  amusements. 

“The  King”  proposed  by  the  toast¬ 
master  was  followed  by  “Our  Sisters” 
proposed  very  ably  by  Mr.  Spencer  and 
responded  to  by  the  asssociation.  Mr. 
Wright  proposed  the  toast  to  the  O.A.C. 
G.W.V.A.  which  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Mason.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  songs  and  stories.  The  “Mill 
Street  Howlers,”  familiar  to  some,  but 
unknown  to  many  led  off  with  a  song 
which  we  are  bound  to  believe  is 
“Absolutely  True.”  The  Craig  Street 
Trio  favoured  the  boys  with  some  of 
their  well-known  harmony.  Mell  How- 
arth  was  in  usual  good  form,  while 
“Rennie"  Renwick  certainly  “tickled 
the  ivory”  to  good  purpose. 

“Williamson  and  his  Pets”  were  not 
behind  the  mark  with  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  stories  which 
then  followed.  Everyone  seemed  to 
have  an  endless  fund  of  them  at  hand 
and  each  with  its  anecdote  or  its  rem¬ 
iniscence.  In  fact,  so  numerous  were 


the,  “That  reminds  me,”  or  “Mr. 
Wright’s  story  reminds  me,”  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  break  away.  At 
last  the  toastmaster,  Mr.  “Mike”  Flem¬ 
ing  called  for  “God  Save  the  King,” 
followed  immediately  by  Mr.  “Euke” 
Pearsall,  who  had  been  instrumental 
during  the  evening  in  bringing  the  good 
stories  to  the  fore  and  keeping  the  fun 
going,  suggesting  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
So  ended  an  evening  replete  with  amus¬ 
ing  stories  and  happy  reminiscences  and 
the  comrades  wended  their  way  up  the 
hill  homewards. 


Gc  W.  Y.  A.  Votes 

A  general  meeting  of  the  G.W.V.A. 
was  held  in  Massey  Hall  in  March. 
This  being  the  second  general  meeting 
of  the  New  Year,  there  was  considerable 
to  transact.  However,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  item  was  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Faculty  deputation  to  Toronto,  re  the 
refund  of  tuition  fees.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  a  deputation  from  the  stud¬ 
ent  body  had  already  been  sent  up,  but 
it  was  felt  that  further  pressure  could 
be  obtained  if  a  deputation  from  the 
faculty  were  sent.  Accordingly,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  taken  up,  Prof.  Blackwood  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wright  being  appointed. 
Mr.  Wright  reported  that  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  favourable  interview  with 
Hon.  Mr.  Drury  and  Hon.  Mr.  Doherty, 
who  stated  that  all  returned  students 
now  at  the  college,  who  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  Ontario,  would  have  their 
tuition  fees  for  the  past  year  refunded, 
if  the  Provincial  Government  could  pos¬ 
sibly  arrange  it.  It  could  not  however, 
be  managed  before  the  middle  or  end 
of  April. 


The  Animal  Husbandry  Club 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  one  of 
the  most  recently  organized  clubs  at 
■this  institution,  has  just  completed  a 
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very  successful  year.  During-  the  past 
five  months  a  series  of  interesting  and 
instructive  meetings  have  been  carried 
on,  the  main  feature  of  each  meeting 
.being  an  address  presented  by  some  wide 
awake  live-stock  man  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Judging  competitions  were  carried  on 
for  four  consecutive  Saturday  after¬ 
noons,  in  which  the  three  Junior  years 
took  part.  Keen  competition  was  shown 
in  each  class  by  the  contestants,  because 
of  the  practical  assistance  they  experi¬ 
enced  as  well  as  the  liberal  sum  of  prize 
money  offered. 

The  stock  composing  the  classes  of 
Sheep,  Swine  and  Dairy  Cattle  were  the 
property  of  the  College,  while  for  the 
beef  competition,  the  contestants  were 
fortunate  enough  in  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  placing  two  classes  of  Aber- 
deen-Angus  heifers  owned  by  Mr.  Tas. 
Bowman. 

The  final  aggregate  score  of  each 
year  was  as  follows : — 

Third  Year — 5880  points. 

First  Year — 5215  points. 

Second  Year —  5189  points. 

f.  c.  Mclennan,  Sec, 


Union  Literary  Society 

The  final  inter  year  debate  of  the 
Union  Literary  Society  was  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  February  fourteenth. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  ‘‘Re¬ 
solved  that  a  man’s  character  is  influ-- 
enced  more  by  heredity  than  environ¬ 
ment.”  The  affirmative  was  upheld  by 
J.  C  .  Purdy  and  R.  J.  Rogers  of  the 
Second  Year  while  W.  B.  Kay  and  P.  M. 
Dewan  of  the  Third  Year  supported 
the  negative.  Many  good  points  were 
brought  forward  on  both  sides  and  while 
most  of  the  audience  favored  the  efforts 
of  the  Sophomores,  the  Judges,  R.  R. 
Graham,  H.  L.  Fulmer  and  Prof.  Har- 


court  awarded  the  decision  in  favor  of 
the  Juniors. 

A  vocal  solo  by  Miss  McMannus, 
a  piano  selection  by  Miss  Wanda  Wilson 
and  a  violin  solo  by  Hancock  ’22  bal¬ 
anced  up  the  programme  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  evening. 

The  Third  Year  debating  team,  Mes¬ 
srs,  R.  M.  Lewis,  F.  W.  Stock,  W.  B. 
Kay  and  P.  M.  Dewan  win  the  Year 
T9  medals. 


Nineteenth  Annual  Public  Speaking 

Contest 

Eleven  entries  for  the  contest  were 
handed  in  this  year  and  from  these  the 
committee,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Prof.  Black¬ 
wood  and  Mr.  Nethercott,  chose  five. 
Second  year  men  had  two  more  chances, 
third  year  one  more,  but  for  the  fourth 
year  it  must  be  now  or  never  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  preference  in  selection 
is  given  the  fourth  year  men. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  19th, 
the  old  Gym  was  comfortably  filled,  the 
stage  decorated  and  Dr.  Stevenson  ably 
occupying  the  chair  when  “Big  Mack" 
set  the  ball  rolling.  His  subject,  “The 
U.  F.  O.”  was  well  chosen  and  well 
handled.  He  speaks  easily  and  clearly 
and  throughout  his  speech  there  were 
no  weak  places,  no  uncertain  utterances. 
He  held  his  audience  well  and  the  tang 
of  a  “blue  nose  dialect”  gave  a  pleasing 
flavor  to  his  speech. 

C.  J.  Callister  3rd  Year  followed,  pre¬ 
senting  to  his  audience  the  subject  of 
“Fertilizers”  and  Crop  Production  in 
an  interesting  and  instructive  manner. 

Rural  Sanitation  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Eaton, 
4th  Year  brought  out  some  interesting 
facts.  He  accused  us  of  paying  more 
attention  to  proper  ventillation  of  barns 
than  of  houses,  of  spending  more  money 
on  healthy  quarters  for  pigs  than  for 
people.  Mr.  Eaton  spoke  well,  kept  up 
interest  and  finished  strong. 
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A.  Archibald  2nd  Year,  got  away  to 
a  good  start  on  the  subject  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Instruction.  It  is  too  big  a  subject 
for  a  fifteen  minute  talk  and  Archie 
said  »a  lot  and  said  it  well.  He  made  it 
of  interest  to  us  and  attention  did  not 
flag.  He  was  forceful  and  complete  in 
his  remarks, 

\ 

Last  but  not  least  came  Wig.  When 
a  man  knows  his  subject,  as  he  does,  and 
knows  how  to  talk,  as  he  does,  he  can’t 
help  making  a  good  speech.  His  handl¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  was  worth  while 
copying.  The  audience  had  been  sit¬ 
ting  for  a  long  time  but  Wig  held  their 
interest  to  the  last  by  his  earnest  man¬ 
ner. 

Judging  from  contests  four  and  six 
years  ago  there  was  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  year’s  performance.  Why  not 
keep  up  this  improvement  in  years  to 
come?  Just  a  word  in  your  ear.  Sons/ 
of  Ontario.  We  need  some  of  these  big 


dictionaries  here  in  this  Province — don’t 
let  them  all  go  East. 

The  monotony  of  the  five  speeches 
was  very  pleasantly  relieved  by  Prof. 
Blackwood,  the  sweet  singer  of  the 
Heights,  then  by  the  Hawaiian  trio  and 
last  by  the  presentation  by  Prof.  Squirrell 
of  class  T9  medals  for  high  man  at  Chic¬ 
ago  and  winners  inter-year  debating 
contest.  The  presentation  of  the  Indoor 
meet  ribbons  by  Miss  L.  Montgomery, 
came  next  and  following  that  the  Judge’s 
decision. 

The  Judges,  Rev.  Little  and  Dr.  Gren- 
side  of  Guelph,  and  Prof.  Sackville, 
awarded  first  prize  to  A.  B.  MacDonald, 
second  to  E.  A.  Wiggins  and  third  to 
A.  Archibald.  Rev.  Little  in  giving  the 
decision  spoke  very  truly  when  he  said, 
“There  was  not  a  poor  speech  on  the 
programme.”  The  evening  closed  with 
the  National  Anthem  and  we  went  home 
feeling  that  it  had  been  one  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  R.  G.  S. 
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O.A.C.  vs.  Metis 

In  the  inter-faculty  series  Meds. 
played  college  second  team  here  on  March 
15th.  The  final  score  was  35-31  for 
Meds. 

The  game  started  with  college  playing 
faster  than  Meds.  but  shooting  with 
more  speed  than  accuracy,  so  that  Meds. 
got  away  to  a  lead  of  five  points  before 
the  college  had  scored.  Musgrave  re¬ 
placed  Smith  as  left  guard  and  Fred 
Odell  replaced  Pegg  as  right  forward. 
Smallfield  scored  first  for  the  college 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  period 
the  teams  scored  almost  alternately  so 
that  though  the  college  team  became 
more  accurate  in  shooting  the  Meds. 
maintained  a  lead  of  five  points  making 
the  score  at  half  time  16-11  for  the  Meds. 

Throughout  the  game  the  college 
Worked  in  close  to  the  basket  for  all 
their  baskets  and  scored  by  team  work 
entirely,  whereas  the  Meds.  very  seldom 
worked  the  ball  to  the  basket,  taking 
rather  long  shots  at  which  they  showed 
an  expertness  which  commanded  our 
admiration,  but  which  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  good  fortune. , 

The  second  half  was  much  faster  than 
the  first  period  had  been.  The  Meds. 
started  off  strongly  and  increased  their 
lead  to  eight  points,  after  which  our 
team  proved  less  fagged  than  the  Meds. 
and  scored  splendidly  until  by  an  ac¬ 
cident  Harry  Smallfield  was  hit  on  the 
head  by  an  apponent’s  knee  and  was  in¬ 
sensible  for  fully  a  minute.  Though  he 


recovered  and  scored  two  more  baskets 
he  was  still  shaking  and  really  unfit  to 
play.  However,  the  college  continued 
to  gain  with  forwards  Odell  and  Hadden 
shooting  well  and  Smallfield  as  centre 
winning  the  hearty  admiration  of  the 
crowd  while  the  guards,  Musgrave  and 
Dixon  played  as  well  as  any  could  have 
wished,  and  though  the  college  was  at 
one  time  even  with  the  Meds.  they  lost 
in  the  last  few  minutes  when  the  Meds. 
scored  a  basket  and  two  fouls  making 
the  final  score  35-31  for  the  Meds. 


Line  up.  Points. 

Lt.  Field — Pegg .  2 

Rt.  Field— Hadden  ........  4 

Centre — Smallfield .  14 

Lt.  Guard —  Dixon .  2 

Rt.  Guard — Thompson  .  .  .  .  0 

Substitutes. 

Musgrave .  0 

Odell .  9 


This  game  was  the  semi-finals  in  the 
interfaculty  series,  O.  A.  C.  having  pre¬ 
viously  lost  against  the  Meds.  in  Toronto 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  finals. 


The  inter-year  indoor-baseball  cham¬ 
pionship  was  won  by.  fourth  year.  There 
was  great  interest  taken  in  all  the  games, 
and  all  the  years  had  very  good  teams 
However,  the  fourth  year  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  team  and  had  no  very 
serious  difficulty  in  carrying  away  the 
championship.  _ 

Freshmen  Indoor  Meet 

The  freshmen  indoor  meet  took  place 
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on  Saturday,  March  13th,  and  in  spite  of 
the  counter  attraction  of  skating,  was 
a  complete  success.  One  record  was 
broken  and  one  was  equalled  and  the 
events  throughout  were  each  filled  with 
a  large  number  of  entries. 

From  the  start  the  inter-division  spirit 
was  strong,  with  each  division  having 
one  outstanding  athlete.  While  Art 
Williamson  was  winning  the  standing 
high  jump,  Doug.  Adams,  with  his  splen¬ 
did  physique  and  Romeo  tights  was  de¬ 
monstrating  his  muscular  ability  by 
chinning  the  bar  seventeen  times.  Com¬ 
petition  in  this  event  was  very  keen, 
a  tie  for  second  place  being  settled  by 
the  toss  of  a  coin.  In  the  standing  high 
jump,  Presant  was  unfortunate  in  strain¬ 
ing  both  his  knee  and  elbow  which  put 
him  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  meet. 
In  quick  succession  the  standing  broad 
jump  and  running  high  jump  were  run 
off.  Williamson  winning  both  with 
Bunner  1-2  inch  behind  him  in  the 
former  and  Kirk  a  close  second  in  the 
latter.  At  the  same  time  the  fence  vault 
was  being  contested.  This  showed  a 
very  interesting  contest  between  the  little 
lithe  Smith  and  the  big  muscular  Kirk, 
both  leading  the  list.  Smith  eventually 
won  out.  In  the  next  event,  Kirk  in 
winning  the  shot-put  nearly  beheaded 
Fraser  who  had  inadvertently  wand¬ 
ered  into  the  ring.' 

In  the  potato  race  Adams  won  his 
heat  fairly  easily;  but  in  the  second  heat 
Hinchley  won  by  a  scanty  inch,  while  in 
the  final  heat  the  excitement  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  intense  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  it  was  found  that  Adams 
had  chipped  half  a  second  off  the  re¬ 
cord.  The  pole  vault  followed  and 
Scott  beat  Fraser  by  a  couple  of  inches, 
Being  only  a  half  inch  from  the  record. 
He  decided  to  try  again  and  succeeded 
in  .equalling  the  record  which  was  made 
by  R.  F.  Waugh  last  year.  In  the  mean¬ 


time,  Kirk  had  again  demonstrated  his 
agility  by  winning  the  hitch  and  kick. 

By  this  time  the  excitement  was  in¬ 
creased  for  the  two  divisions  were  liter¬ 
ally  neck  and  neck  together.  The  next 
event,  the  rope  vault,  was  long  and  keen¬ 
ly  contested.  Smith  and  Kirk  were 
again  against  each  other  but  Kirk’s  great 
weight  was  against  him  and  the  hard 
falls  which  he  took  soon  forced  him  to 
retire.  Smith  made  some  very  neat 
vaults  but  his  nerve  seemed  to  fail  him 
and  he  too  dropped  out  leaving  the  field 
to  McCreary  and  Fraser.  After  a  long 
contest  the  extra  length  of  Fraser’s  arms 
and  legs  gave  him  the  victory  and  put 
“A”  division  one  point  ahead. 

In  the  15  yd.  dash  few  of  the  con¬ 
testants  seemed  to  realize  the  shortness 
of  the  run  and  as  a  result  the  fin  oh 
found  some  just  getting  stamd.  In  t he 
first  heat  Hinchley  got  away  to  a  poor 
start,  overcame  that  and  was  just  nosed 
out  by  Williamson.  In  his  eagerness 
he  forgot  to  stop  and  hit  the  door  of 
the  gymnasium  still  going  strong.  How¬ 
ever,  he  went  back  for  the  final  heat 
and  in  a  close  finish  beat  Williamson 
with  Arnold  third. 

The  crowd  then  adjourned  to  the 
tank  where  Adams  demonstrated  some 
amphibian  qualities  by  winning  the  52  yd 
swim  from  Vignale.  In  the  long 
plunge  Adams  won  again,  while  second 
and  third  were  very  close,  Van  Haarlem 
beating  Hutt  by  a  scanty  1-2  inch. 

-  EVANS 

Indoor  Meet 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  indoor 
meet  held  on  March  18th,  in  the  col¬ 
lege  gymuasium.  There  seemed  to  be 
one  outstanding  man  for  each  event 
which  indicates  that  much  time  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  spent  in  practicing.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  entries  and  the 
champion  of  the  day,  E.  C.  Foreman, 

Continued  on  page  xii. 
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LOCALS 

Lucky  Beware  girls!  Chesty  D.  says  he 


“My  husband  and  I  never  quarrel, 
except  occasionally  over  food.” 

“You’re  lucky  to  have  your  family 
jars  confined  to  the  pantry.” 


Applied  Hydraulics 

Mixie — A  friend  of  mine  fell  asleep 
in  the  bath  tub  with  the  water  run¬ 
ning. 

Frixie — Did  the  tub  overflow? 

Mixie — Nope,  luckily  he  sleeps 
with  his  mouth  open. 


Senior  Normal,  after  rising  early 
to  attend  to  bread — “Now  that  I 
have  my  bread  set  I  can  afford  to 
loaf  a  little.” 


During  the  flu  epidemic  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Housekeepers  were  reduced  to 
three  in  number,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity,  and  the  longest  of  these 
was  Charity. 


1st  O.A.C.  Youth — Are  you  going 
to  the  dance? 

2nd  O.A.C.  Youth — Nope!  A  fellow 
daren’t  smile  at  those  Mac  Hall  girls 
without  an  introduction  and  a  lot  of 
fussing. 


knows  enough  about  some  of  the 
Mac  Hall  girls  to  hang  them. 


Overheard  Under  the  Night  Light 

Frank — “That  four-legged,  grey- 
furred  visitor  of  ours  called  again 
to-night.” 

Lil.  (Seriously) — “Why  Frank, 

you  know  mice  have  only  two  legs.” 

N.B. — This  is  true. 


“Louie”  Heimpel,  lecturing  on 
gas  engines— “Now,  if  this  feed- 
valve  becomes  plugged  it  will  of 
course  check  the  flow  of  gasoline 
and  possibly  stop  the  engine.  The 
sediment  should  be  cleaned  out  with 
a  match  or  pencil-point.” 

“Barney”  Oldfield — “How  about 
using  a  hairpin?” 

Oh,  Mis-ter  Oldfield! 


“C.  A.”  Campbell  (carolling  gaily) 
— “There’s  a  long,  long  trail  awind- 
ing - etc.” 

“Nat.”  Anderson — “Who  is  she 
this  time,  Arleigh?” 


Prof.  Caesar — “Now  this  insect 
winters  in  the  pupal  stage.” 

“Charlie”  Roger — “Huh!  Those 
tiny  little  creatures  havn’t  anything 
on  me;  I’m  wintering  in  the  pupil 
stage,  too.” 


It  is  understood  that  the  showing 
of  the  third  year  at  the  Acquatic 
Meet  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  reserving  their  energy  for  the 
promised  dance  on  the  floor  after¬ 
wards. 


/ 
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Expressive  Macdonald  Hymns 

6.45  a.m. — “Let  us  be  up  and  Do¬ 
ing.” 

10.30  p.m. — “Knocking  at  the 
Door.” 

10.45  p.m. — “The  Day  Thou 
Gavest  Lord  is  Ended.” 

Meals — “How  Firm  a  Founda¬ 
tion.” 

D.  A.  I. — “Sewing  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing.” 

Gym. — “Here  we  Suffer  Grief  and 
Pain.” 

Desire  to  go  Unchaperoned  — 
“Yield  not  to  Temptation.” 

Before  Student  Council — “Dare  to 
be  a  Daniel.” 

Getting  Eats  from  Window  — • 
“Throw  Out  the  Life  Line.” 

Saturday  Night — “Oh,  Where  is 
My  Wondering  Boy  To-night.” 

Sunday  After  Chapel — “Oh,  for  a 
Closer  Walk  With  Thee.” 

Skating — “Courage,  Brother,  Do 
Not  Stumble.” , 

Tobogganing — “Unto  the  Hills 
Around.” 

Night  Off — Girls,  “Hold  Thou  My 
Hand;”  Boys,  “Tell  Mother  I’ll  Be 
There.” 

Dancing — “Faint  Not  Nor  Fear 
His  Arms  are  Near.” 

Last  Week  of  Term — “Work,  for 
the  Night  is  Coming.” 

During  Exams. — “The  Wise  May 
Bring  Their  Learning.” 

Before  Results — “Will  There  Be 
any  Stars  in  my  Crown?” 

After  Results — “No.  Not  One.” 
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Extra 

Strong 


|  TV /B  have  one  style  of  Man's  Watch 
1  *  V  which  is  very  stout  and  heavy 

|  without  being  at  all  clumsy. 


|  The  case  is  best  gold-filled,  with  solid 
|  gold  joints,  thumb  pieces  and  bow, 
|  while  the  movement  is  our  “Cavendish”, 
1.  with  patent  regulator  Breguet  hair- 
|  spring  and  compensating  balance — an 
|  exceptionally  fine  watch  for  a  man  who 
I  is  doing  heavy  work. 


c 

E 


THE  PRICE  IS  ONLY 
in  best  gold-filled  case 
or 


In  Solid  14  karat 
Gold 
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Ryrie  Bros. 

Limited 


(So  we  would  have  them.) 


134-136-138  Yonge  St. 


At  Year  ’22  Banquet,  Twinn,  re¬ 
plying  to  toast  to  the  married  men 
— “I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  mar¬ 
ried  life  is  a  howling  success.” 


TORONTO 
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ALUMNI. 

Continued  from  page  425 


of  active  service  he  was  wounded 
and  sent  back  to  England.  On  his 
recovery  he  was  made  a  Sergeant- 
Instructor  at  Bramshott,  and  was 
later  on  the  staff  of  the  Khaki  Uni¬ 
versity.  After  his  return  he  was 
engaged  in  news  service  work,  and 
he  will  be  known  to  many  from  his 
“Apres  La  Guerre”  correspondence 
in  the  “Mercury.”  His  death  is  sin¬ 
cerely  regretted  by  a  host  of  friends 
everywhere. 


Dick  P. — “What  causes  a  pump  to 
— sort  of — back  fire?” 

R.  R. — ”What  makes  it  kick?  It’s 
not  getting  enough  water,  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  to  drink.  You’d  kick, 
too,  if  you  didn’t  get  enough  to 
drink.” 


Prof.  Crow — The  ordinary  black 
raspberry  is  red  when  it’s  green, 
while  the  white  black  raspberry  is 
yellow  when  it’s  green.  When  the 
red  raspberry  is  green  it’s  yellow, 
and  the  white  red  rasp,  is  yellow 
when  its  green.  A  green  blackberry 
is  red,  and - 

Murray  (sotto  voce) — Say,  Don, 
how  does  he  get  that  way? 


Crawford — “If  any  of  you  ever  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  interested  to  raise 
insects,  you  can’t  help  noticing  these 
characteristics.’' 

Lee — “Just  at  present  I’m  too 
busy  raising  a  moustache  to  bother 
with  insects.” 


Freshman,  reading  Arithmetic 
Concert  Bulletin — Matwork,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Aesthetic  Dances,  Third  Year 
Stunt — Huh,  that  blamed  Third 
Year  is  always  pulling  off  stunts.” 
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ATHLETICS — Continued 

won  with  but  16  points,  which  fact  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  keen  competition  which  was 
exhibited  in  all  events. 

The  gymnasium  was  crowded  with  in¬ 
terested  onlookers.  Each  year  had  a 
large  number  of  supporters  which  did 
much  to  make  the  meet  a  success.  More¬ 
over,  all  the  events  were  run  off  with 
speed  and  accuracy  due  to  the  splendid 
work  of  the  judges,  measurers,  and  to 
the  Athletic  executive.  Thus  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  meet  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  successful  we  have 
ever  witnessed. 

The  results  follow,- — 

Chinning  Bar, —  Anderson,  28;  Rip¬ 
ley,  27 ;  Leaver. 

Standing  high  Jump,  —  Blaney, 
Waugh,  Way. 

Hitch  and  Kick, — Sheppard,  Cle-  . 
mens,  Smallfield. 

Standing  broad  Jump, — Lindala, 
Williamson  Foreman. 

Fence  Vault, —  Blaney,  Way,  Waugh. 

Running  high  Jump, — Clemens,  Mc¬ 
Millan,  Taylor. 

15  yd.  Dash, — Kimball,  Brennand, 
Howarth. 

Rope  Climb, — Ripley,  Wilson,  Ure. 

High  Dive, — Pegg,  Musgrave,  Small¬ 
field. 

60  yd.  Potato  Race, —  Adams,  Lin¬ 
dala,  Brennand. 

Putting  Shot, — Foreman,  Purdy, 
McIntyre. 

Pole  Vault,  —  McMillan,  Waugh, 
Scott. 

440  yd.  Potato  Race, — Carson,  Adams, 
Ziegler. 

Rope  Vault, — Fraser,  Way,  Mc¬ 
Millan. 

3  Standing  Jumps, — Foreman,  Waugh, 
Ripley. 

Standing  H.  S.  and  Jump, — Foreman, 
McMillan,  Waugh. 


Inter-year  Relay,  won  by  fourth  year, 

— Kimball,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Mus¬ 
grave. 

E.  C.  Foreman,  ’21,  Grand  Champion 
with  16  points. 

Year  standing, — 


Second  Year .  58 

Third  Year .  45 

First  Year .  30 

Fourth  Year .  26 


Anderson  and  Ripley  broke  the  re¬ 
cord  for  chinning  the  bar. 


Aquatic  Meet 

52  yd.  Novice, — Brennand,  Vignale, 
Murray — 39  secs. 

52  yd.  Back  Swim, — Sheppard, 
Adams,  Cudmore — 45  1-5  secs. 

208  yd.  Swim, — Cudmore,  Odell, 
Sheppard — 3.  13-1-5  secs. 

35  yd.  Beginners, — Ross,  Ripley,  Old¬ 
field —  31  3-5  secs. 

Long  Plunge, — Mason,  Sheppard, 
Adams — 47  ft  1  in. 

Underwater  Swim,  —  Davis,  Hutt, 
Sheppard — 172ft  lin. 

52  yd.  Swim, — Cudmore,  Adams, 
Odell— 32  1  5. 

104  yd.  Swim,  —  Cudmore,  Odell, 
Sheppard — 1.  20  secs. 

Fancy  Diving, —  Adams  Davis,  Odell. 

Inter-year  relay  (novices)  won  by 
first  vear. 

j 

Cudmore  Grand  Champion  with  15 
points. 

H.  R.  Davis  broke  the  record  for  the 
underwater  swim  in  which  Hutt  also 
broke  the  previous  record. 

Year  standing, — 

Fourth .  35  points. 

First .  28  points. 

Second .  28  points. 

Third .  9  points. 
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Ask  The  Man 
That’s  Been  Through  It ! 


— he’ll  tell  you  that  a  barn 
burnt  out  is  a  full  year’s 
“Knock-out”  —  insurance  or 
no  insurance. 

Insure  by  all  means,  but  for  real 
protection  against  loss  look  to  Fire 
Prevention  rather  than  Fire 
Insurance.  Commence  your  pre¬ 
vention  where  most  fires  start,— the 
roof — where  sparks  fall  and  light¬ 
ning  strikes.  The  proper  preven¬ 
tion  here,  —  the  easy,  safe  and 
certain  prevention, — is  to  put  on  a 
roof  of 

Metal  Shingles 

Metal  Shingles,  properly  grounded, 
are  proven  protection  against 


lightning,  and  they  simply  cannot 
burn,  so  sparks  cannot  harm  them. 

And  they  are  more  than  spark- 
proof  and  lightning-proof — they  are 
rain-proof,  snow-proof,  wind-proof 
and  practically  time-proof.  Metal 
Shingle  roofs  laid  upwards  of 
35  years  ago  are  still  sound,  and 
have  many  years  of  service  still 
ahead  of  them. 

Use  and  recommend  Metal  Shingles 
for  Bams,  Houses  and  sloping  roofs 
of  all  kinds.  They  are  the  ‘TOO  per 
cent.”  roof  fo  Canadian  Weather 
and  Canadian  Fire  Prevention. 


Prices  and  full  information  from  any  of  these  firms: 


The 

The 

The 

The 

The 

Metallic  Roofing  Co. 

Metal  Shingle  & 

Pedlar  People 

Galt  Art  Metal  Co. 

McFar  lane- Dough 

Limited 

Siding  Co.  Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Co.  Limited 

T oronto 

Preston 

OshaWa 

Galt 

Ottawa 

Please  mention  t lie  O.  A  C.  RKVIEW  -when  answering  advertisements. 
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Essay  on  Freshman 

For  the  epithets  and  other  ex¬ 
pressive  words  and  phrases  used  in 
the  following  appreciation,  the 
author  wishes  to  thank  the  man 
who  wrote  that  book  on  Antonyms, 
Synonyms,  etc. 

The  term  “fresh”  applies  to  that 
which  has  the  characteristics  of 
newness  or  youth;  that  which  is  un¬ 
worn,  unspoiled,  or  unfaded.  The 
poets  used  to  sing  about  the  unspoil¬ 
ed  children  of  Nature,  and  it  looks 
as  if  an  extra  large  batch  of  them 
had  strayed  in  here  last  September. 

The  Freshmen  are  like  a  new  bak¬ 
ing  just  out  of  the  oven,  with  the 
crust  still  on  them,  requiring  to  be 
smoothed  and  mellowed  by  the 
gentle  persuasions  of  their  seniors. 
These  juvenile  acquaintances  still 
retain  little  childish  ways  which  are 
a  source  of  amusement  and  annoy¬ 
ance  to .  their  more  sophisticated 
Elders.  They  are  recent  productions 
from  Nature’s  storehouse  and  must 
be  categoried  and  indexed  before 
they  can  become  of  any  use  to  the 
human  race.  Just  now,  if  the  mark 
for  uselessness  were  one  hundred, 
they  would  score  one  hundred  and 
one  over  for  lack  of  neatness.  They 
are  new  human  organisms,  on  pro¬ 
bation  before  being  admitted  to  our 
august  student  body.  Even  consider¬ 
ed  as  freshmen  they  are  a  novel 
type,  exhibiting  many  distinct  char¬ 
acteristics  such  as  the  “Gimme” 
habit,  and  the  “Howsat”  question. 


The  English  class  had  been  mint¬ 
ing  in  the  notes  for  five  minutes  to 
find  something  about  Maenad  who 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Fur¬ 
ies  when  some  materialistic  pervert 
yelled  out: 

“Aw,  forget  it;  it  won’t  buy  the 


baby  a  new  pair  of  shoes  if  we  do 
find  it.” 


There  was  a  near  stampede  at  the 
O.A.C.  recently,  when  it  was  rumor¬ 
ed  that  some  of  the  latest  Paris 
fashions  had  appeared  at  the  Mac. 
Hall. 


“The  human  anatomy  is  a  won¬ 
derful  bit  of  mechanism,”  observed 
the  Sage. 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  Fool,  “Pat  a 
man  on  the  back  and  you’ll  make 
his  head  swell.” 


College  M.  0. — “You’re  all  better 
now.  That  was  a  quick  cure.  Did  you 
follow  my  directions?” 

Student — “Yes.  It  said  on  the 
label,  keep  the  bottle  tightly  cork¬ 
ed.” 


Just  before  Christmas  a  visitor 
was  being  shown  around  the  prem¬ 
ises  by  a  Freshie.  After  awhile 
they  came  to  the  bathroom.  What’s 
this?”  inquired  the  man. 

“Why-ah,”  said  the  Freshie, 
“looks  like  a  storeroom  or  some¬ 
thing.” 


A  medical  paper  advances  the  theory 
that  “man  is  slightly  taller  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  is  in  the  evening.”  We 
have  never  tested  this  but  we  .  have  cer¬ 
tainly  noticed  a  tendency  to  become 
short  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 


Prof.  Crow,  “Name  some  of  our  com¬ 
mon  bulbs.” 

Specs,  “Electric  light  bulbs.” 


Notice  for  use  on  the  Campus. 

It  is  forbidden  to  tie  horses  to  the 
trees  as  they  bark  and  thereby  destroy 
the  trees. 
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Cletrac 

\  TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 


H  IWMWMUmLBf  FI«M«  ■  ■  -ww 


Added  Power —No  Increase  in  Weight  y More 

"Wider  Tracks- Lighter Tread-Stronger  Ground  Grip  I  of  UJork 

\More  days  ' 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD 

With  a  Cletrac  a  farmer  can  be  first  in  the 
field.  The  Cletrac  travels  on  its  broad 
metal  tracks  over  soft  ground. 


rear 


The  Cletrac  easily  does  the  work  of  six  horses 
every  day.  It  will  do  the  work  of  another 
six  horses  every  night,  if  desired — it  is 
always  ready  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
tiring  it  out. 


Our  longest  season  is  all  too  short.  The 
days  saved  by  the  Cletrac  this  Spring  tan  be 
counted  in  better  grain,  and  extra  bushels 
next  threshing  time. 


Plowed  40  Acres  in  48  Hours 
Read  What  Mr.  Tayuor  Says 

My  son  plowed  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
last  Spring.  He  plowed  forty  acres  in  forty- 
eight  hours  without  stopping,  except  to 
change  drivers  and  oil.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  tractor,  through  having  a  wet  Spring,  I 
could  not  have  accomplished  half.  I  found 
out  where  the  tractor  cannot  go  the  horses 
have  no  business  in  the  field.  I  consider  the 
tractor  lighter  on  soft  ground  than  horses’ 
feet.  BEN.  H.  TAYROR. 


The  Cletrac  not  only  plows — it  will  disc, 
harrow  seed — help  do  everything  connected 
with  planting  and  many  other  things  around 
the  farm. 


One  man  or  a  boy  can  operate  the  Cletrac 
easily.  It  burns  coal-oil  (kerosene),  perfect¬ 
ly- 


There  is  a  dealer  in  every  locality  ready  to 
supply  the  Cletrac,  and  every  service  needed 
with  it.  Ask  tor  the  interesting  booklet 
“Selecting  your  Tractor’’. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 

of  Cdjmda  Limited 


Head  Office 

WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


Western  Sales  Office 

REGINA,  SASK. 
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BRUCE’S 

Famous  Root  Seeds 


Bruce’s  Giant  Feeding  Beet.  In  two 

colors.  White  and  Rose,  a  cross  between 
Sugar  Beet  and  Mangel,  splendid  crop¬ 
pers  and  unequalled  for  feeding,  easily 
harvested,  and  keep  well.  y  lb.  25c,  y2  lb. 
40c,  1  lb.  75c,  5  lbs.  $3.50,  postpaid. 

Bruce’s  Mammoth  White  Carrot.  Half 
Ton°f  Variety,  heavy  cropper,  splendid 
quality,  easily  harvested,  grand  keeper. 
%  lb.  35c,  y2  lb.  60c,  1  lb.  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Bruce’s  Giant  Yellow  Mangel.  An 

intermediate  variety,  heavy  cropper,  good 
keeper,  of  splendid  feeding  quality  and 
easily  harvested.  y  lb.  25c,  y2  lb.  40c.  1  lb. 
75c.  5  lbs.  $3.50  postpaid.  Also  Yellow 
keviathan,  Giant  Yellow  Globe,  Golden 
Tankard  and  Mammoth  Tong  Red  Man¬ 
gels  at  same  price. 


Bruce’s  New  Century  Swede  Turnip. 

A  grand  purple  top  variety,  splendid  for 
the  table  and  also  for  feeding  cattle,  a 
grand  keeper  and  shipper.  y  lb.  33c.  y2 
lb.  60c,  1  lb.  $1. 10,  5  lbs.  $5.25,  postpaid. 

% 

Also  Bruce’s  Selected,  Bruce’s  Giant 
King,  Hall’s  Westbury,  Elephant,  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum,  Kangaroo  and  Hartley’s 
Swedes  at  y  lb.  35c,  l/2  lb.  60c,  1  lb.  $1.10, 
5  lbs.  I5.25,  postpaid. 

Also  Aberdeen’s,  White  Globe  and 
Grevstone  Turnip,  at  \{  lb.  30c,  y,  lb. 
55c,  1  lb.  $1.00,  and  5  lbs.  54.75,  postpaid. 

FREE — Our  valuable  i2.S-pnge  Catalogue 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Implements  and 
Poultry  Supplies.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON  Established  70  years  ONTARIO 


A 


The  Young  Man’s 

Best  Recommendation 


A  Savings  Account  is  more  than  a  start 
towards  financial  independence — it  is  a 
mark  of  character. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations 
in  the  world  of  business  that  a  young  man 
can  present,  ir  a  Merchants  Bank  Pass-Book, 
showing  a  record  of  consistent  savings. 

A  Savings  Account  may  be  opened  with 
$1.00,  which  shows  how  highly  we  regard 
the  accounts  of  those  who  desire  to  save. 


TH€  MERCHANTS  BANK 

Head  Office :  Montreal.  OF  Established  1 864. 

GUELPH  BRANCH,  -  -  -  J.  G.  DEWAR,  Manager. 

The  branch  solicits  the  accounts  of  Students. 

The  Merchants  Bank,  with  its  138  branches  in  Ontario,  44  branches  in  Quebec,  1  Branch  in  New 
Brunswick,  2  Branches  in  Nova  Scotia,  36Branches  in  Manitoba,  46  Branches  in  Saskatchewan, 
86  Branches  in  Alberta,  and  12  Branches  in  British  Columbia,  serves  rural  Canada mo& effectively. 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 

Is  solved  for 
all  time  by- 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 
These  bricks 
possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non  - 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice. 


Cork 

Brick  Floors 


Are  used  by 
h  u  n  d  reds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  KxpCHmental  Stations. 

Send  for  sample  brick -and  booklet  irhich  gives  particulars  regarding  this  remarkable  floor  material.  Both  are  free. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


Business  and  Professional  Directory 

H.  L.  Renwick,  A.  T.  C.  M. — Tin 
Whistleist. 

Macdonald  &  Musgrave,  Dancing 
Academy — “How  to  do  the  Tickle 
Toe.”  T" 

Reid  &  Smith,  Scientists — Astral 
communication  and  the  Chemistry 
of  the  Universe. 

Eddy  &  Eckersley,  Comedians — 
All  branches  of  the  funny  art. 

Bach  &  St.  Johns,  Loggers  and 
Lumbermen — Work,  Stumpage  or 
by  the  half  day. 

Shields  &  Brown,  Porters — Night 
calls  a  specialty. 

Wyatt,  My  Valet — Pants  pressed 
while  you  wait. 


Reilly,  in  Farm  Management — 
“Take  these  figures  in  Accounting: 
Wire  Fencing,  $27.00;  Postage, 
$1.50;  Telephone  Calls,  $6.00.” 

Tom  Shields — “Does  that  ‘Post¬ 
age’  represent  the  cost  of  the  posts 
wire  fencing?” 


We  believe  in  it — so  will  you. 

ALEX.  STEWART  Druggist 

Guelph  Beside  the  Post  Office 


AUTOSTROP  RAZOR 


The  self-stropping  feature 
of  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
provides  you  v/ith  a  keen- 
edged  blade  for  each 
shave. 

Razor  —  Strop  —  12  blades  —  $5 
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T.  J.,  in  Hort. — “Apples  were 
grown  in  Europe  more  than  1,000 
years  ago.” 

Fresh  Freshie — “Weren’t  they 
grown  before  that  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden?” 

Tom — “Don’t  know.  I  wasn’t 

there.” 


Dinty  '  Moore,  several  times  a 
week,  every  week — “Well,  guess  I’ll 
go  down  and  do  some  studying  to- 
night.” 

So  we  asked  the  lady  “how  about 
it?”  > 

Norma — “Why,  Mac  never  does 
any  work  at  our  house.” 

“Oh!  Dinty!” 


What  are  those  Wild  Women  do¬ 
ing  with  Teddy  Wildman? 


The  President  of  the  Lit.  announ¬ 
ces  the  Public  Speaking  Contest,  and 
— the  “Last  Opportunity” — as  the 
term  is  nearing  it’s  close,  and  the 
girls  will  be  going. 

A  voice  full  of  gratitude — “Thanks 
Bob.” 


Prof. — “A  fool  can  ask  more 
questions  than  a  wise  man  can  ans¬ 
wer.” 

Student — “No  wonder  so  many  of 
us  get  plucked  in  our  examinations.” 


Dobbin — “I  hear  that  your  daugh¬ 
ter  has  married  a  struggling  young 
man.” 

Jobbin — “Well,  yes  he  did  strug¬ 
gle,  but  ’twas  no  use;  he  couldn’t 
get  away.” 


When  a  woman  says,  “Oh,  well, 
it’s  no  use  talking,”  she’s  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  warmed  up  to  the 
subject  of  conversation. 


Facetious  Freshman,  to  man  at 
gate — “I  suppose  your  sign,  ‘Be¬ 
ware  of  the  Dog,’  was  put  there  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read?” 

Farmer — “No,  but  so  that  he  who 
reads  may  run.” 


“Hello,  gentlemen,”  said  a  freshie 
to  some  third  year  men  coming 
down  the  stairs. 

“That’s  us,”  replied  one  of  the 
Juniors. 

“Some  of  ’em  may  be,  but  in  my 
opinion,  some  of  ’em  hisn’t,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  an  onlooker. 

Athletic  Notice 

“The  college  team  will  appear  in 
their  new  shirts  at  the  next  game; 
the  pants  have  not  yet  arrived.” 


Doc.  Reid,  (after  a  final  volley  of 
crystallized  H.  O.)  Now,  boys,  I  must 
say  I  do  not  like  this  habit  of  throwing 
snow  around  the  room. 

Hawkins  aloud,  (wiping  a  large 
slushy  one  off  his  neck)  Neither  do 
I. 


A  COMEDY  UNDIVINE 

Paradise 

The  shaded  room, 

An  open  fire, 

A  cozy  nook, 

And  your  heart’s  desire. 

Purgatory 

The  selfsame  room, 

With  lights  just  few, 

The  same  little  nook, 

With  Ma  there  too. 

Inferno 

The  room,  the  nook, 

The  shade,  the  fire, 

The  greatest  chance — 

And  enter,  sire! — Orange  Peel. 
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Separator  Savings 


No  machine  used  on  the  farm  returns  a  larger  profit  on  the 
investment  than  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

It  saves  from  25%  to  50%  of  cream  twice  a  day  every  day 
in  the  year  over  crocks  and  pans;  and  from  10%  to  25%  of  cream 
over  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  separator. 

With  butter-fat  at  the  present  high  prices  these  savings 
mount  rapidly.  Many  thousands  of  users  have  found  that  their 
De  Lavals  paid  for  themselves  in  a  few  months.  De  Laval  users 
are  always  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

More  De  Lavals  are  used  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Your  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  what  an 
Improved  De  Laval  will  save  you.  If  you  don’t  know  the 
nearest  agent,  please  simply  write  the  nearest  office  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 

^ _ y 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 

=  5  ~  - ■ ■  ■— 

The  attention  of  the  O.A.C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn  1  f 
1 1  to  the  following  directory  of  Guelph  business  and  professional  men.  1 1 
1 1  Their  advertisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They  1 1 
1 1  carry  the  best  goods  and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain.  It  1 1 
j  1  is  only  fair  that  you  patronize  them. 


=  |  Banks— 

The  Dominion  Bank 
Guelph  &  Ontario  Trust  Co. 

1 1  The  Merchants’  Bank 

1 1  Royal  Bank 

1 1  Union  Bank 

1 1  Barbers— 

1 1  Stock  Donaldson 
Molloy  &.  Finlay 

1 1  Boots  and  Shoes — 

!  |  J.  D.  McArthur 

1 1  W.  J.  Thurston 

1 1  Cafes— 

1 1  Dominion  Cafe 

1 1  Central,  Cafe 

1 1  Presto  Lunch 

s  E 

1 1  Candy  and  Ice  Cream — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 
Royal  Candy  Works,  Wyndham  St. 
1 1  Candyland 

i  1  Dentists— 

If  Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 

|  1  Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 

I  |  Druggists— 

I I  J.  D.  McKee 

|  |  Alex.  Stewart 

1 1  Dry  Goods  and  Ladies’  Wear — 

|  |  Moore  and  Armstrang 

||  D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

1 1  Electrical  Appliances,  Plumbing  and 
|  |  Heating— 

!  |  The  Grinyer  Co. 

|  |  Florists— 

!  |  James  Gilchrist 

||  E.  S.  Marriott 

1 1  Grocers— 

1 1  Hood  &  Benallick 

1 1  Railways— 

|  !  G.  R.  Railway  Time  Table 

1 1  Shoe  Shine — 

Candyland  Shoe  Shine 


Gents’  Furnishings  &  Tailors —  1 1 

R.  S.  Cull  &  Co.  If 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

R.  E.  Nelson  1 1 

Geo.  Wallace  1 1 

Hardware—  1 1 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 

Cronk  &  Buchanan  |  | 

Jewellers— 

Savage  &  Co.  1 1 

J.  J.  McTague  1 1 

W.  G.  Singer 

Magazines  and  Newspapers — 

Geo.  M.  Henry  1 1 

Malone’s  News  Stand  1 1 

Musical  Instruments —  1 1 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son  1| 

Opticians— 

A.  D.  Savage  1 1 

IT.  E.  Davison 

Photographers— 

The  Kennedy  Studio  I  5 

The  O’Keefe  Studio  1  | 

Printing— 

The  Guelph  Herald  |  | 

Kelso  Printing  Co.  1 1 

Wallace  -Printing  Co.  f  1 

Pressing—  f  | 

C.  F.  Griffenham  1 1 

C.  Millar  Wallace 

Shoe  Repairing — 

Goodyear  Shoe  Repair  Co. 

J.  D.  McArthur  |  | 

Taxicabs—  1 1 

C.  L.  Kearns  I  i 

F.  Keil  |  1 

Typewriters — 

A.  E.  McLean 
Picture  Framing — 

W.  C.  Bard 

Tea  Rooms —  1  1 

Miss  M.  Richardson  || 

Milliners— 

Miss  Stockford 


11  You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a  service  if  you  tell  these  people 
1 1  you  have  read  their  advertisement. 
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It  made  a  Success 
out  of  a  Failure 


Three  years  of  crop  failure — droughts  which  caused 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  trees — rains  that  rotted  the 
roots  of  the  young  trees — and  then  Charles  Sheppard 
discovered  the  advantages  of  planting  with  stumping 
powder.  Today  his  30-acre  apple  orchard  is  a  money¬ 
maker. 

C.X.L.  Stumping  Powder 

will  make  your  orchard  a  profit  producer,  if  you  do  as 
Mr.  Sheppard  did — blow  out  the  dead  trees  with 
C.X.L.  and  dig  your  holes  for  new  trees  by  the  same 
means.  In  the  first  five  years  their  growth  is  nearly 
double  those  of  spade-planted  trees. 

Canadian  Explosives  Limited 

Head  Office,  Montreal 
Halifax  Toronto 

Sudbury  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


te Explosives  for 
the  Farm”  tells 
what  C.  X.  L. 
Stumping  will  do 
in  your  orchard. 
Write  Dept.  W  for 
free  copy  today • 
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The  man  who  neglects  to  apply  the  necessary 
fertilizer  is  taking  even  greater  chances  than 
the  man  who  doesn’e  take  out  fire  insurance. 

Get  Your 
“SHUR=GAIN” 
Early 


Making  two  blades  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before.” 


1920  Supplies  are  Uncertain 

Our  raw  materials  have  come  forward  most  irregularly,  due  to  strikes  in  the  mines 
some  months  ago,  and  the  present  railway  car  shortage  and  soft  coal  cut-off.  Our 
advice  is — go  to  your  dealer  and  oredr  a  full  supply  of  GUNNS  “SHUR-GAIN,”  and 
arrange  to  take  delivery  without  delay.  Avoid  the  last-minute  scramble  to  get  your 
fertilizer.  Users  of  Gunns  “SHUR-GAIN”  have  told  us  that  they  have  received  $3 
or  $4  cash  returns  for  every  dollar  spent  on  it. 

Gunns  “SHUR-GAIN”  gives  your  soil  the  complete  blend  of  nitrates,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  you  need  for  bumper  crops. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TO-DAY: 


Gunns  Limited 


West  Toronto 


Representatives  wanted  in  unallotted  territories 


PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE 
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To  know  how  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  in  the  application  of  dairy  husbandry 
s  a  s  valuable  as  to  know  what  the  desired  results  are. 

Because  thousands  of  users  know  the  superiority  of 


and  profit  by  this  knowledge  they  are  able  to  prevent  the  regrettable  losses  of  milk  qual¬ 
ity  that  are  certain  to  occur  unless  the  milk  containers,  machinery  and  utensils  are  kept 
sanitary,  wholesome  and  clean. 

So  valuable  is  the  use  of  this  cleaner  and  so  little  its  cost  that  no  one  engaged  in 

dairying  or  any  of  its  brnnches  can  well  afford  to  be  without  the 
'assistance  it  brings. 

Order  from  your  supply  house  or  wri}e  us. 

'  It  cleans  clean. 


Indian  in  Circle 


On  Every  Package 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers.  Wyandotte,  Mich., 
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PRINTING 


WHAT  YOU  WANT 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT 


Our  Job  Printing  Plant  is 
equipped  and  manned  for 
just  the  purpose  expressed 
in  the  headline. 

WE  PRINT 

Programmes,  Window 
Cards,  Letter  Heads,  En¬ 
velopes,  Cards,  Invitations, 
Menus,  and  in  fact  print¬ 
ing  of  every  description. 

Give  us  a  trial  and  you 
will  experience  the  highest 
degree  of  satisfaction  with 
our  service. 


®he  QktHplj  ICtmtt ti 

“ Printers  and  Designers  of  Good  Printing* ’ 


Herald  Building, 


Douglas  Street, 


Guelph,  Ontario 
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CATALOGUES  BOOKLETS 
FOLDERS  CIRCULARS 
COMMERCIAL  &,  SOCIETY 
STATIONERY 

Anything  in  printing  from 
the  best  that  is  made 
to  the  cheapest 
that  is 
good 

fTlu  JVbbcdmr  Job  printing  €o., 

LIMITED 

|£cmli oit,  Ontario 

CORNER  YORK  AND  WELLINGTON  STREETS 
PHONE!  247  -  248 


Two  Macites  at  the  “Regent” 

First  Dizzie — “Clara,  tell  that 
man  to  take  his  arm  from  around 
your  waist.” 

Clara — “Tell  him  yourself;  he’s  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me.” 


A  man  ran  an  auto  into  a  garage  for 
repairs.  The  mechanic  looked  it  over 
silently,  then  tried  the  horn  which  gave 
a  healthy  toot. 

“You’ve  got  a  good  horn  there.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  jack  it  up,  and  put  a  new  car 
under  it.” 


“Father,  can  I  go  to  the  circus  to¬ 
night?”  asked  the  farmers  son. 

Father,  “No.  Taint  more’n  a  month 
since  yer  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
see  the  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Pears  to 
me  yew’re  gettin  reckless  and  dissipat 
ed.” 


BUTTER 

WngAjVPI  BUTTE*  I 

|!|  FIRST  LcrVl  aurreR 

Hi  PRIZE 


The  crystal  in  a  good 
dairy  salt  must  be  pure 
and  dissolve  readily. 
These  qualitiesare  always 
assured  in 
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young  man: 

A 

TWO=YEAR  COURSE 

AT  THE 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURALCOLLEGE, 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 

IS  EASILY  WITHIN  YOUR  REACH 

WHY? 

Because — 

Ordinary  public  school  education  is  sufficient  for  adimssion 
to  the  Course. 

The  College  Year  begins  September  17th  and  ends  April 
15th,  so  that  students  from  the  farm  may  return  to  their  homes  to 
assist  in  the  spring  and  summer  work. 

Five  months  during  the  spring  and  summer  gives  many 
students  opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  defray  College 
expenses  for  the  following  year. 

/ 

The  tuition  fee  for  Ontario  Students  for  two  years  is  only 
$20.00  per  year,  while  board  and  room  in  residence  is  obtained 
at  $5.00  per  week. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  during  the  first  year  is  defrayed  by  work 
on  the  farm  and  the  various  departments. 

Students  wishing  to  take  the  full  Four  Years’  Course  for  the 
degree  of  B.S.A.  conferred  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  do  not 
require  matriculation  standing.  Students  are  accepted  for  this 
Course  if  their  standing  on  second  year  examinations  warrants  it. 

College  Opens  September  17th,  1020. 

Write  for  a  College  Calendar. 
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Up-to-date  Farms 

Produce  Butter  at 

Lowest  Cost 


THEY  do  so  because  the  owners  of  them  weed  out  the  poor  milk¬ 
ers,  they  house  their  cows  in  comfortable  quarters,  they  use 
modern  methods  and  modern  equipment,  including  the  Renfrew 
Cream  Separator. 

The  Renfrew  is  chosen  by  dairymen  who  have  figured  costs  down  to 
the  fine  point.  They  have  proven  to  their  entire  satisfaction  that  the  Renfrew 
gets  one  pound  more  of  butter-fat  out  of  every  thousand  pounds  of  milk  skim¬ 
med.  Government  Dairy  School  tests  have  also  demonstrated  that  the  Renfrew 
gets  99.99  per  cent,  of  butter-fat. 

As  the  average  milking  cow  will  give,  at  least,  6,000  lbs.  of  milk  each 
year,  the  Renfrew  will  get  6  lbs.  more  butter-fat  from  each  cow  in  your  herd 
every  year.  With  butter-fat  at  60  cents  a  pound,  that  means  $3.60  more  profit 
from  each  cow,  or  a  saving  of  $72  on  twenty  cows. 

The  Renfrew  makes  money  and  saves  money  in  other  ways. 

It  requires  little  attention — and  time  is  money. 

The  Renfrew  needs  oiling  but  once  in  three  months. 

There  are  no  oil  cups  or  places  where  the  oil  can  leak  out  on  to  the 
machine  or  on  to  the  floor,  taking  time  to  clean  up. 

The  wide  open  bowl  and  smoothly  polished  steel  discs  are  easily  and 
rapidly  scalded  and  rinsed. 

The  anti-splash  milk-can  prevents  milk  splashing  out  on  the  floor,  and 
is  at  a  convenient,  low  height  for  pouring  milk. 

There  is  nothing  cheap  about  the 


Cream  Separator 

Every  part  is  made  of  high-grade 
material,  accurately  manufactured  and 
carefully  fitted.  The  Renfrew  is_  built 
to  last  and  give  extra  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  It  should  last  one-third  longer 
than  an  ordinary  separator,  which 
means  that  it  is  a  33  1-3  per  cent, 
better  investment  from  the  standpoint 
of  durability  and  cost  per  year  of 
service. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  good  business  for 
you  to  replace  your  old  separator 
with  a  Renfrew  and  cut  down  your 
cost  of  producing  butter-fat? 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  Dairy 
School  Tests  of  the  Renfrew. 

The  Renfrew  Machinery 

Company,  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:  Renfrew, 
Ontario. 

Branches:  Montreal,  P.  Q.;  Sussex, 
N.  B.;  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 

Other  Lines:  Renfrew  Handy  Two* 
Wheel  Truck  Scale;  Happy  Farmer 
Tractor;  Renfrew  Oil  Engine. 


